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THE  VILLAGE   OF  LONDON — PART  I. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  LONDON 

BY  CL.  T.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 
Read  before  the  Society,  January  18th,  1916  and  December  18th,  191?. 

"While  the  first  survey  of  London  was  made  in  1826,  and  its 
settlement  begun  in  that  year,  it  did  not  have  a  distinct  municipal 
government  until  1840.  Between  these  two  dates  it  was  simply  a 
part  of  the  Township  of  London,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Township  Council.  Its  increase  in  population,  however,  especially 
after  the  military  were  stationed  here,  necessitated  some  measure 
of  self-government;  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
February  10,  1840,  it  was  constituted  a  village  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 

The  original  survey  was  bounded  by  North  Street  (Queen's 
Ave),  Wellington  Street,  and  the  river.  Adjacent  property  hold- 
ers, however,  had  laid  out  additional  surveys,  north  and  east,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  all  these  part  of  the  new  corporation.  The 
boundaries  were  extended  east  to  Adelaide  Street,  and  north  to 
Huron  Street.  The  western  boundary  was,  of  course,  the  river; 
while  at  the  south,  the  river  on  the  west  and  Trafalgar  Street  on 
the  east  fixed  the  village  limits.  This  was  a  pretty  large  tract  of 
land  for  a  population  of  about  2,000 ;  and  for  many  years  London, 
like  the  city  of  Washington  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  place  of 
magnificent  distances.  Much  of  the  new  territory  was  but  parti- 
ally opened  up  for  settlement.  Some  of  the  streets  were  only 
visible  on  the  surveyor's  map.  Besides  w^hich  there  were  three 
special  reservations.  First  there  was  the  military  reserve,  ex- 
tending from  what  is  now  Clarence  Street  east  to  Waterloo ;  and 
from  North  Street  to  a  line  about  100  feet  south  of  Piccadilly— 
now  called  Kenneth  Avenue. 

This  section  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  village.  Within  it  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison 
was  the  sole  autocrat — the  Police  Board  could  not  interfere  with 
him.  In  fact  his  judicial  functions  were  recognized  by  the  civil 
powers,  for  when  any  court  was  sitting  he  could  take  his  place 
on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the  judge.  I  presume,  however,  this 
was  more  a  matter  of  courtesy  than  of  right.  In  after  years  some 
trouble  arose  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  over  the 
extent  of  this  reserve.  The  latter  took  possession  of  all  land  to 
the  west  side  of  w^hat  is  now  called  Park  Avenue  ;  the  municipality 
claimed  that  they  should  only  go  to  the  east  side,  leaving  out  the 
street  allowance.  At  times  the  dispute  became  almost  riotous. 
However  it  was  eventually  settled  in  favor  of  the  town,  and 
Church  Street,  subsequently  Clarence,  was  duly  opened. 

Then  there  was  the  Clergy  Reserve,  or  Glebe  Land,  extending 
from  Dundas  Street,  south  to  the  village  boundary,  and  from  a 
line  now  marked  by  Burwell  Street  to  Adelaide.  This  was  a 
government  grant  to  St.  Paul's,  and  was  subsequently  surveyed 
and  sold. 
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Near  the  centre  of  the  corporation  was  a  private  reserve — 
the  property  of  Major  Schofield — occupying  the  ground  from 
Dundas  Street  north  to  about  100  feet  beyond  Bond  Street  (Prin- 
cess Avenue),  and  from  a  line  midway  between  Colborne  and 
Maitland  to  a  line  midway  betAveen  Maitland  and  William.  It 
was  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  L.  Lawrason,  who  added  the 
western  part  up  to  Colborne  Street,  had  the  whole  section  sur- 
veyed, retaining  for  himself  the  block  bounded  by  Dundas, 
Queen's  Avenue,  Colborne  and  Maitland,  on  which  he  built  a  very 
large  private  residence — a  building  that  afterwards  formed  the 
neucleus  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  streets  of  the  village  corporation  did  not  all  bear  the 
names  by  which  they  are  now  known.  Richmond  Street  only  ex- 
tended from  the  river  to  Fullarton  Street ;  from  thence  to  Litch- 
field it  was  Mark  Lane;  up  to  Oxford  it  was  Sarnia  Street;  and 
then  to  the  northern  boundary  it  was  called  Burlington  Street. 
What  is  now  Park  Avenue  was  Church  Street.  Talbot  Street 
ended  at  Oxford ;  its  continuation  from  this  point  north  to  Huron, 
bore  the  name  of  Great  Talbot.  The  streets  running  east  and 
west  have  seen  more  changes.  Carling  Street  was  North  Street 
West.  Queen's  Avenue  from  Richmond  to  Talbot  was  William 
Street.  There  was  then  another  William  Street,  as  at  present, 
but  as  nobody  lived  on  it  there  was  no  inconvenience  from  the 
duplication  of  names.  Maple  Street  was  Hitchcock ;  Central 
Avenue  west  of  Richmond  was  Litchfield.  Piccadilly  west  of 
Richmond  was  Mount  Pleasant.  Sydenham  was  only  opened  out 
to  St.  George  (or  plain  George  as  it  was  then  called).  College 
Avenue  was  Thomas  Street.  That  part  of  Louisa  Street  running 
between  Richmond  and  Wellington  Avas  Leonard  Street.  East  of 
Richmond  and  south  of  Dundas  there  have  been  no  changes. 
North  of  Dundas  we  find  that  Queen's  Avenue  was  North  Street; 
Dufferin  Avenue  was  Duke  Street,  Princess  Avenue  was 
Bond  Street,  and  Central  Avenue  was  called  Great  Market.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  Little  Market.  Of  course,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  ij:iany  of  the  streets  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  city  were  not  opened  up  at  the  time  the 
village  incorporation  was  effected. 

Under  the  terms  of  incorporation,  the  village  was  divided  in- 
to four  wards.  St.  George's  Ward  embraced  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  centre  of  Dundas  Street — more  than  half  of  the  en- 
tire village  area.  St.  Patrick's  Ward  extended  from  the  south 
side  of  Dundas  to  the  north  side  of  King;  St.  Andrew's  from  the 
south  side  of  King  to  the  north  side  of  Bathurst;  and  St.  David's 
from  the  south  side  of  Bathurst  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
village.  As  these  wards  were  doubtless  framed  so  as  to  produce 
an  approximate  equality  of  population,  we  may  assume  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  people  of  London  at  that  time  were  resident  be- 
tween Dundas  and  King  Streets.  Each  of  these  wards  elected  a 
representative  to  the  Board  of  Police ;  and  they  four  chose  an- 
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other  one ;  so  that  the  entire  board  consisted  of  five  members. 
The  president  of  the  board  was,  of  course,  elected  from  its  own 
membership ;  clerk,  treasurer,  and  other  officials  were  hired  em- 
ployees, and  were  appointed  by  the  board  fropi  among  the  citizens. 

The  powers  of  a  Board  of  Police  in  those  days  were  not,  of 
course,  equal  to  those  of  a  modern  municipal  council ;  it  was  some 
years  later  before  a  municipal  act  was  passed.  At  the  same  time 
it  had  pretty  general  powers  of  management.  It  could  pass  by- 
laws to  regulate  nuisances;  to  make  improvements  and  to  collect 
rates ;  to  establish  a  scale  of  fees,  and  to  issue  licenses  for  taverns, 
entertainments  and  the  sale  of  hay,  bread  and  certain  other  com- 
modities; and  in  general  to  preserve  law"  and  order.  In  taxing 
the  people  it  could  not  collect  more,  than  four  pence  on  a  pound 
of  the  assessment  of  the  property;  and  a  town  lot  could  not  be 
valued  at  more  than  five  pounds.  In  addition  to  its  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  hoAvever,  it  also  exercised  judicial  functions. 
It  constituted  a  police  court,  before  which  offenders  against  local 
regulations  could  be  brought  and  tried. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  the  Sheriff  held 
the  first  election  for  the  village  of  London  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  1840,  with  the  following  result :  St.  George 's  Ward,  J.  G. 
Goodhue;  St.  Patrick's,  Dennis  O'Brien;  St.  Andrew's,  Simeon 
Morrill;  St.  David's,  John  Balkwill.  These  four  members  com- 
pleted their  number  by  choosing  for  Fifth  member,  Jas.  Givens. 
The  Board  then  duly  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Goodhue  Presi- 
dent; and  by  appointing  John  Harris  treasurer,  and  Alex.  Robert- 
son, clerk.  The  first  four  members  lived  in  the  wards  for  which 
they  were  elected.  Mr.  Goodhue  lived  on  Ridout  Street,  north  of 
Dundas ;  Mr.  O  'Brien  on  the  south  side  of  Dundas,  east  of  Ridout ; 
Mr.  Morrill  on  York  Street,  east  of  Ridout ;  Mr.  Balkwill  on  Sim- 
coe  Street,  near  the  present  site  of  Labatt's  brewery.  Mr.  Givens 
lived  just  outside  the  corporation  limits  on  what  is  now  Stanley 
Street,  north  side,  a  little  west  of  the  bridge. 

The  first  Police  Board  of  the  village  was  composed  of  the 
leading  citizens.  Goodhue  and  O'Brien  were  among  the  first 
settlers.  They  were  both  merchants — Mr.  Goodhue  having  pre- 
viously kept  a  store  in  Westminster,  near  Byron;  O'Brien  was  a 
peripatetic  merchant,  otherwise  a  pedlar.  Goodhue  came  from 
Vermont,  O'Brien  from  Ireland.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
have  the  characteristics  of  their  nativity.  Both  were  good  busi- 
ness men;  but  the  one  was  shrewd,  calculating  and  saving,  the 
other  spent  his  money  as  freely  as  he  made  it.  Goodhue  dabbled 
in  everything  that  would  bring  in  returns;  O'Brien  kept  to  his 
legitimate  business.  The  one  was  a  shrewd,  cool  Yankee — the 
other  a  warm-hearted,  jolly  Irishman.  O'Brien  w^as  a  loyal 
Roman  Catholic,  whose  house  was  ever  open  to  his  clergy,  and 
used  for  his  Church  when  required.  Outside  of  church  service, 
however,  he  might  be  called  a  follower  of  Martin  Luther,  whose 
secular  creed  was  embodied  in  the  song  he  is  said  to  have  sung : 
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''Wer  liebt  nicht  Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang, 
Er  ist  ein  Narr  sein  leben  lang." 
Goodhue's  religious  views  were  not  very  pronounced,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  involved  devotion  to  the  almighty  dollar.  O  'Brien 
seems  to  have  been  a  consistent  though  not  boisterous  Reformer 
in  politics.  Goodhue's  politics  were  held  in  due  subordination  to 
circumstances.  He  came  of  a  radical  family — some  of  his  rela- 
tives being  prominent  in  St.  Thomas  during  the  troubles  of  1837 ; 
but  he  finished  his  career  as  a  pronounced  Conservative.  Finally, 
Goodhue  secured  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  died  the 
wealthiest  man  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  highest  gov- 
ernment position  ever  held  by  0  'Brien  was  that  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  he  died  in  moderate  circumstances. 

Simeon  Morrill  was  a  native  of  the  New  England  States — I 
believe  Maine.  He  secured  three  lots  on  York  Street,  corner  of 
Ridout,  where  he  operated  a  tannery  and  made  hides.  The  old 
creek  which  ran  along  between  York  and  Bathurst  Streets  served 
a  useful  purpose  for  the  tannery,  as  it  also  did  later  for  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hyman,  on  the  corner  of  York  and  Talbot.  He  was  the  first  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  the  village  to  any  extent;  and  always  paid 
wages  in  cash — something  unusual  in  those  days.  He  differed  in 
character  very  much  from  his  fellow  members  of  the  Board.  He 
was  a  strictly  temperance  man,  and  the  first  avowed  temperance 
advocate  in  the  village.  On  general  principles  this  might  be  con- 
sidered a  disadvantage  in  at  locality  where  nearly  everybody  in- 
dulged in  intoxicants.  But  Morrill's  character  as  an  honest,  up- 
right, capable  man  was  such  that  when  his  fellow  citizens  wanted 
a  good  man  to  serve  them  threy  always  looked  towards  him.  He 
not.  only  was  on  the  Police  Board  several  years,  but  when  London 
became  a  town  in  1848,  he  was  chosen  first  mayor. 

John  Balkwill  was  a  stout,  burly  Englishman,  wh,o  loved  his 
beer,  and  made  it  in  what  was  I  believe  the  first  brewery  in  the 
village,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Labatt's  brewery.  Mr. 
Balkwill  disposed  of  his  business  subsequently  to  John  Labatt, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Labatt's,  who  in  company  with  Samuel 
Eccles,  of  St.  Thomas,  established  it  so  firmly  that  even  prohibi- 
tion has  not  yet  demolished  it.  Balkwill  was  evidently  a  cus- 
tomer for  his  own  products.  There  is  a  resolution  on  the  minutes 
in  a  subsequent  year  that  as  "John  Balkwill,  Esq.,  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  constable 
be  ordered  to  remove  him."  This  seems  to  have  been  done;  but 
after  he  was  put  outside  he  commenced  to  throw  stones  through 
the  windows  at  his  colleagues.  Upon  which  they  placed  on  record 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  his  conduct  the  Board  had  to  adjourn. 

Jas.  Givens  was  the  son  of  Lieut.  Givens,  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe's  staff,  and  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied  the 
Governor  on  his  first  trip  across  the  peninsula,  when  he  selected 
the  forks  of  the  Thames  as  the  site  of  his  future  capital.  James 
studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  St.  Thomas.  But  in  1835 
he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
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removed  to  London.  The  long,  low  brick  residence  he  built  on 
Stanley  Street,  west  of  the  bridge,  is  still  in  evidence.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  a  county  judge  and  removed  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  province. 

The  treasurer,  John  Harris,  was  a  half-pay  naval  officer — I 
believe  he  had  been  a  purser.  He  came  to  Canada  and  settled 
for  a  time  in  the  Long  Point  district,  where  he  married  Miss 
Amelia  Ryerse,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  London  district, 
and  when  London  was  made  the  capital,  moved  here.  In  1835 
he  built  Eldon  House,  which  was  long  the  social  centre  of  the 
village  and  town.  He  seems  to  have  handled  most  of  the  public 
money  in  this  section;  he  was  treasurer  of  the  district,  of  the 
county,  and  the  village. 

Alex.  Robertson,  the  clerk,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
person  of  any  special  note.  His  brothers  kept  a  tin  shop,  and 
were  reputable  citizens.  All  that  is  known  of  Alexander  is  that 
he  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  village,  and  not  much  of  a  clerk  at 
that.    He  only  held  the  office  one  year. 

The  first  year  of  the  village  corporation  was  devoted  by  the 
Police  Board  to  organizing  and  starting  the  necessary  improve- 
ments. At  least,  we  should  .judge  that  was  what  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Board  chiefly.  Particulars  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  file  of  council  minutes  in  the  city  clerk's  office  only  goes 
bacli  to  1847,  and  any  information  as  to  previous  municipal  trans- 
actions can  only  be  obtained  from  old  letters,  and  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  years  1840  and  1841  are  particularly  blank;  after 
that  some  disjointed  items  can  be  gathered  up. 

The  election  for  the  Board  in  1841  resulted  in  the  return  of 
all  the  old  members,  with  one  exception — John  Jennings  took  the 
place  of  Gr.  J.  Goodhue.  Whether  this  meant  the  defeat  of  Good- 
hue or  his  voluntary  retirement  I  do  not  know.  Very  probably, 
however,  he  found  his  multifarious  occupations  required  his  en- 
tire attention ;  and  looking  after  his  own  business  more  important 
than  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  village.  At  all  events,  he 
never  took  any  part  in  municipal  life  after  his  year  on  the  Police 
Board.  \ 

John  Jennings  had  been  a  pedlar,  who  came  to  London  a  few 
years  previous.  He  proved  an  all-round  citizen.  He  ran  a  dis- 
tillery across  the  river  from  Eldon  House,  a  livery  and  a  store  in 
the  village,  besides  dabbling  in  all  sorts  of  things.  D.  J.  Hughes, 
subsequently  judge  of  Elgin,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  w^as 
appointed  clerk.  A  year  or  two  before  he  died  he  told  me  he 
had  no  recollection  of  how  minutes  were  kept,  and  did  not  think 
there  was  any  minute  book.  Mr.  Givens  was  elected  president. 
And  that  is  about  all  that  is  definitely  known  of  the  Board's  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  1842,  there  was  a  pretty  clean  sweep  out  of  old  members 
— Balkwill  being  the  only  survivor.  John  Claris  represented  St. 
George's  Ward,  John  O'Neil  St.  Patrick's,  and  H.  Van  Buskirk 
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St.  Andrew's.    Ed.  Matthews  was  chosen  Fifth  member,  and  also 
President  of  the  Board. 

Of  Claris  and  Van  Buskirk,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  John 
O'Neil  was  court  constable,  tavern  keeper,  and  a  leader  among 
the  Orangemen — a  little  change  from  his  predecessor.  Matthews 
was  the  most  important  of  the  new  members.  He  was  an  English- 
man who  came  to  London  in  1835,  and  at  once  became  the  princi- 
pal builder  and  contractor  in  the  place.  His  son-in-law,  Pomeroy, 
had  a  mill  at  Dorchester,  and  they  floated  the  lumber  down  the 
river  to  London.  His  residence  was  a  frame  building  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  with  his  shop  in  the  rear. 
His  end  was  unfortunate  in  that  he  committed  suicide. 

'  The  year  1843  saw  a  few  changes.  Matthews  took  the  place 
of  O'Neil  as  representative  of  St.  Patrick's  Ward;  while  O'Neil 
took  Matthews '  place  as  Fifth  member.  Richard  Frank  succeeded 
Van  Buskirk  in  St.  Andrew's  Ward.  Matthews  was  re-elected 
president. 

The  clerk  appointed  this  year  was  W.  K.  Cornish,  an  Irish 
lawyer,  chiefly  remembered  as  the  father  of  Frank  Cornish,  four 
times  mayor  of  the  city.  His  office  was  a  little  plaster  building 
on  the  corner  of  Talbot  and  Fullarton  Streets,  and  here  the  Board 
held  its  meetings.  He  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  minute  book 
and  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  real  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  village  business. 
Ezekiel  Whittemore  was  inspector — his  principal  duty  being  to 
visit  the  houses  and  see  that  the  by-laws  as  to  chimneys  and  fire- 
places, etc.,  were  obeyed.  Thomas  Carling  was  street  surveyor; 
Wm.  Robb,  constable;  J.  H.  Carr,  assessor,  and  John  O'Neil, 
collector. 

Something  definite  was  done  by  the  Board  in  the  way  of  a 
water  supply.  Tanks  were  constructed  at  several  of  the  principal 
street  intersections.  While  this  was  principally  for  fire  protec- 
tion, yet  a  few  privileged  persons  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to 
connect  with  the  tanks  for  a  private  supply — that  is  those  that 
were  fed  by  springs. 

The  village  board  for  1844  consisted  of  John  Jennings  for 
St.  George's  Ward;  J.  Cruikshanks  for  St.  Patrick's;  John  Tal- 
bot for  St.  Andrew's;  John  Balkwill  for  St.  David's,  with  Jas. 
Farley  for  fifth  member.  Farley  was  made  president.  He  was 
an  Irishman  who  came  to  London  in  1830,  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Scatcherd,  of  Nissouri,  as  gen- 
eral merchants.  When  Scatcherd  left  he  continued  the  business 
by  himself,  removing  the  store  after  a  time  to  Dundas  Street, 
east  of  Clarence.  He  was  active  in  village  affairs  for  some  years, 
but  finally  removed  to  St.  Thomas,  where  he  died  in  1875.  Cruik- 
shanks was  a  cooper,  whose  place  of  business  and  residence  was 
on  the  corner  of  Richmond  and  King  Streets,  the  present  site  of 
the  Dominion  Saving's  Building.     He  was  a  prominent  Catholic 
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layman,  Hon.  S.  Barker,  M.P.  for  Hamilton  in  later  years,  was  a 
son-in-law. 

The  appointed  officers  this  year  were:  Geo.  Railton,  clerk; 
W.  W.  Street,  treasurer ;  Boyle  Travers,  assessor ;  John  McDowell, 
collector;  Philo  Bennett,  constable;  E.  Whittemore,  inspector, 
and  Benj.  Higgins,  pound-keeper.  Mr.  Railton  was  a  convey- 
ancer, better  known  to  antiquarians  as  the  compiler  of  the  first 
directory  of  London,  issued  in  1856.  Mr.  Street  was  the  agent  of 
the  Gore  Bank,  and  a  man  prominent  in  all  local  financial  mat- 
ters. His  son  was  well  known  to  a  later  generation  as  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Street.  I  do  not  know  what  business  Bennett  was  in  at  this 
time.  McDowell  later  kept  a  hotel  on  Ridout  Street,  near  Back- 
friar's  bjridge. 

The  Board  in  1845  consisted  of  John  Jennings,  J.  Cruik- 
shanks,  John  Balkwill  and  John  Blair,  with  J.  O'Flynn  as  fifth 
member.  John  Balkwill,  who  had  served  continuously  since 
1840,  was  made  president.  John  Blair  was  a  carpenter,  living  on 
Simcoe  Street.  There  were  two  men  named  John  O'Flynn  in  the 
village  at  that  time — one  a  tailor,  and  the  other  a  book-keeper. 
I  am  unable  to  say  which  of  them  w^as  on  the  Board. 

For  clerk,  Thomas  Scatcherd  was  chosen.  He  was  a  son  of 
John  Scatcherd,  w^ho  had  been  previously  a  leading  merchant; 
he  was  a  law  student,  and  subsequently  represented  North  Middle- 
sex in  Parliament  for  a  number  of  j^ears.  The  other  appointed 
officers  w^ere  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  except  that  the 
place  of  constable  was  filled  by  Peter  McCann. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  disputed  election  in 
both  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Andrew's  AYards.  In  the  former,  the 
dispute  was  between  J.  Cruikshanks  and  Hugh  Stevenson;  in 
the  latter,  John  Balkwill  and  E.  P.  Ellis.  Stevenson  was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  a  tavern  on  Ridout  Street,  and  was  already  becom- 
ing a  large  property  holder.  He  was  father  of  our  present  mayor. 
Ellis  was  a  cabinet  maker,  who  for  many  years  had  a  shop  on 
Talbot  Street,  south  of  King.  Cruikshanks  and  Balkwill  were 
adjudged  the  seats. 

This  year  the  Board  applied  to  the  government  for  the  broken 
fronts  on  the  river  bank,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  a  part  of 
the  corporation.     The  request  was  subsequently  granted. 

In  1846  the  Board  consisted  of  T.  W.  Sheppard,  AVm.  Balk- 
will, S.  Morrill,  John  O'Flynn,  with  Geo.  Thomas  as  fifth  member. 
Sheppard  was  chosen  president.  This  was  his  first  year  on  the 
Board.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  auctioneer.  Balkwill  was 
a  brother  of  John  Balkwill,  and  either  at  that  time  or  shortly 
after,  kept  the  Hope  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hotel. 
The  appointed  officers  were  as  in  the  year  previous,  except  that 
Wm.  McBride  now  appears  as  collector.  He  was  in  the  waggon 
business,  became  a  prominent  citizen,  was  mayor.in  1859,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Victoria  disaster  in  1881. 

The  year  1847  was  the  last  of  the  village.   1848  saw  it  a  town. 
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The  last  village  board  comprised  Wm.  Barker,  H.  S.  Robinson, 
Pliilo  Bennett  and  Jas.  Graham,  with  Dr.  H.  D.  Lee  as  fifth 
member.  Dr.  Lee  was  made  president;  Henry  Hamilton,  a  bar- 
ber, was  appointed  clerk.  The  only  other  change  in  the  list  of 
appointees  was  that  of  inspector,  now  filled  by  John  Lowrie.  In 
addition  we  have  the  names  of  Wm.  Williams,  town  crier,  and 
Anthony  Gale,  market  clerk. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  son  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Lee,  of  Southwold.  He  came 
to  London  in  1833,  when  he  was  appointed  Government  Health 
Officer.  He  died  during  the  year  of  his  administration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Board.  Mr.  Wm.  Barker  was  an  Englishman, 
who  came  here  in  1835.  He  had  charge  of  the  business  of  Gen. 
Renwick,  who  was  an  extensive  property  holder  in  London.  He 
w^as  a  man  of  superior  edi^cation,  and  was  very  active  in  munici- 
pal affairs  for  several  years.     Graham  was  a  shoemaker. 

The  last  year  of  the  Police  Board  was  somewhat  exciting. 
Mr.  Barker  seems  to  have  been  the  '' stormy  petrel"  of  the  body. 
In  May  he  resigned,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered,  B.  Nash 
being  placed  in  nomination.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Barker 
appeared,  and  the  Board  voted  to  have  him  retain  his  seat.  In 
August  there  appears  to  have  been  a  row  over  using  the  market 
house  for  sick  emigrants,  in  which  Barker  evidently  took  an 
active  part.  The  Board  decided  to  try  him  for  using  ''abusive, 
blasphemous  and  blackguard"  language.  He  was  gound  guilty, 
and  ordered  to  be  reprimanded. 

In  the  summer  there  was  serious  trouble.  A  large  number 
of  emigrants  arrived,  and  brought  typhus  fever  with  them.  The 
Board  resolved  itself  into  a  Board  of  Health,  making  Dr.  Lee 
health  officer,  erecting  a  shed  for  the  sick,  and  lodging  the  others 
in  the  market  building.  There  were  a  number  of  deaths,  and 
among  them  Dr.  Lee  himself,  who  lost  his  life  through  devotion 
to  duty. 

The  death  of  the  president  involved  the  election  of  another 
to  fill  his  place  as  fifth  member,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Stevenson  was 
chosen.    Bennett  was  made  president. 

Meanwhile  the  village  had  been  growing.  It  had  started  in 
1840  with  a  population  of  2,000;  it  had  now  reached  4,668.  It 
was  thought  time  to  assume  the  status  of  a  town.  A  public 
meeting  held  in  March  petitioned  for  an  act  of  incorporation; 
and  the  reciuest  was  granted,  coming  into  effect  January,  1848. 

In  going  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Village  Board  during 
the  seven  years  in  which  it  managed  affairs  I  have  not  gone  into 
details — partly  for  the  reason  that  the  records  are  imperfect,  and 
also  because  its  operations,  while  important  to  the  village,  were 
largely  of  a  routine  nature.  As  a  judicial  body  it  had  to  punish 
infractions  of  law,  issue  licenses,  and  generally  preserve  order. 
In  its  administrative  capacity  it  had  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements to  streets  and  sidewalks,  cut  down  hills  and  grade 
roads,  raise  money  by  taxation,  and  spend  it  to  the  best  advan- 
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tage.  And  doubtless  it  did  these  things  as  well  as  the  average 
miinicipal  body,  and  better  than  some. 

In  previous  papers  I  have  given  some  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  those  pioneers  who  came  to  the  settlement  of  London 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  becoming  an  incorporated  village.  A  few 
of  those  who  arrived  during  the  period  of  1840  to  1847  may  be 
now  mentioned. 

Thomas  Carling  came  from  Yorkshire  in  1818,  where  a  few 
years  later  he  married  Miss  Routledge — one  of  the  first  marriages 
in  the  township.  About  1843  he  removed  to  the  village  with  his 
family,  and  started  the  brewing  business  subsequently  carried 
on  by  his  sons  William  and  John,  and  still  in  operation, 

J.  C.  W.  Meredith,  a  young  Irishman,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  decided  to  emigrate  and  be  a  farmer  in  Canada. 
lie  settled  in  Westminster  Township,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
where  he  married  a  neighbor's  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Pegler,  and 
here,  in  1840,  his  oldest  son,  Wm.  R.  Meredith  was  born.  The 
family  moved  into  the  village  soon  after,  where  Mr.  Meredith 
occupied  himself  as  a  real  estate  agent,  and  also  as  Division  Court 
Clerk,  when  that  office  was  established.  He  died  in  1881,  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  Victoria  tragedy.  The  two  families  of  Carling 
and  Meredith  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  special  reference  to  them  here. 

John  McClary,  still  living,  was  born  in  Nilestown,  in  1829. 
His  father  was  of  Scottish  descent,  but  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  John  McClary  removed  from  Nilestown  to  Lon- 
don; and  in  1851  established  the  business  which  has  grown  to 
such  mammoth  proportions. 

John  C.  Dodd  came  from  Northumberland,  England,  and 
settled  in  London  in  1843,  and  began  as  a  builder,  the  business 
carried  on  down  to  our  own  time  under  the  name  of  John  C.  Dodd 
and  Son.  John  M.  Cousins,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
our  older  citizens,  came  from  Truro,  N.S.,  in  1843,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  wood  worker,  and  manufacturer  of  pumps  and  wind- 
mills. Douglas  Warren  had  a  large  general  store,  but  failed 
about  1845.  Among  the  dry  goods  houses  were  Adair  and  Thomp- 
son, Mat.  Colovin,  B.  Cox  and  Co.,  Wm.  Gordon,  G.  M.  Gunn,  Dan. 
MacFie,  Francis  McGill,  Geo.  G.  Magee,  Matt.  McGill,  J.  G.  and 
A.  G.  Mcintosh,  R.  S.  Murray,  John  Philips,  John  Raynard. 
Many  of  these  firms  also  dealt  in  groceries  and  general  goods. 
Among  those  who  were  known  especially  as  grocers,  were  E. 
Adams,  founder  of  the  present  house  of  Edward  Adams  and  Co., 
T.  II.  Buckley,  Wm.  Glass,  Hugh  McFie,  D.  Murphy,  Anson  Paul, 
Hugh  Rose,  Frank  Smith,  Robert  Wilson.  Foundry  men  were 
Murray  Anderson,  E.  Leonard,  Jackson  and  Elliot.  Builders 
were  W.  Code,  J.  Elliot,  Green  Bros.,  George  Watson.  The  book- 
sellers were  Robt.  Reid,  Beddome,  and  Jas.  Gillean — names  still 
familiar  to  us.  We  must  not  forget  the  brewers  and  distillers, 
such  as  Carling,  Eccles  and  Labatt,  Dimond,  Wm.  Moore,  Samuel 
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Peters.  Carriage  Builders  were  Marcus  Holmes,  Plummer  and 
Pacey,  A.  Lowrie.  Drugs  and  (.-hemicals  were  supplied  by  J. 
Salter  and  J.  Williams.  Cabinet  makers  were  E.  P.  Ellis,  J.  B. 
Merill,  Mount  joy,  W.  Till.  H.  Dalton  made  soap  and  candles. 
J.  Cootes  and  J.  Jennings  kept  liveries.  Thos.  C.  Dixon  and  E. 
Raymond  made  hats.  Among  the  tailors  were  J.  Glenn,  W.  Hall, 
P.  McKittrick,  and  Stewart  Bros.  Bank  managers  were  John 
Fraser,  Bank  of  Montreal;  Jas.  Hamilton,  Bank  of  Upper  Can- 
ada ;  Chas.  Montserrat,  Commercial  Bank ;  W.  W.  Street,  Gore 
Bank.     The  last-  three  institutions  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  chief  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  village  came  from  the 
presence  of  the  military,  following  the  rebellion.  The  selection 
of  London  as  a  garrison  town,  involved  more  than  the  building  of 
the  barracks,  and  the  supplying  of  a  large  number  of  soldiers, 
thus  adding  to  the  population  and  to  the  business  of  the  place ; 
it  meant  the  introduction  into  the  community  of  a  special  class 
with  interests  diverse  from,  and  customs  foreign  to  those  pre- 
viously prevalent.  Hitherto  the  villagers  had  been  democratic 
and  hard-working,  with  little  social  enjoyment.  The  men  drank 
whiskey  in  their  spare  hours,  and  the  women  visited  and  gossip- 
ped.  But  the  spare  hours  were  few ;  and  more  time  was  given  to 
work  than  to  play.  With  the  advent  of  the  military  came  sports 
of  all  kinds — horse  racing,  cricket,  and  athletics  generally ;  balls, 
theatres  and  society  functions  were  provided.  While  the  soldiers 
introduced  these  features  for  their  own  pleasure  the  civilians 
were,  of  course,  drawn  in,  and  awoke  to  the  idea  that  there  were 
many  ways  of  brightening  the  dull  monotony  of  hard  work. 
Moreover,  social  distinctions  became  more  marked,  and  the  found- 
ations of  a  little  aristocracy  were  laid.  As  a  matter  of  record  the 
following  list  of  military  corps  in  London  during  its  village 
career  may  be  given :  From  1838  to  1841,  the  32nd  and  83rd  regi- 
ments; from  1841  to  1843,  the  1st  Royals  and  the  14th;  from 
1843  to  1845,  the  23rd  (Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers)  ;  1845  to  1846,  the 
82nd;  from  1846  to  1847,  the  81st;  1847  to  1849,  the  20th,  and  for 
a  time  the  2'3rd  again. 

During  London's  existence  as  a  village  there  were  no  munici- 
pal schools  or  school  buildings.  There  was  a  government  gram- 
mar school  held  in  the  frame  building  that  had  first  done  duty  as 
a  court  house,  and  presided  over  for  a  short  time  by  the  Rev,  F. 
Wright,  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bayley.  Other  schools  were 
all  private  ventures.  It  was  not  until  1848  that  under  the  Act 
of  the  previous  year  a  school  board  was  established,  and  the 
village  took  up  the  work  of  education.  The  first  schools  were 
held  in  rented  buildings;  and  it  was  in  1849  that  the  first  public 
building  was  erected — the  old  Union  School — which  was  not 
opened  until  1850,  two  years  after  London  became  a  town. 

The  first  '^City  Hall"  was  a  small  frame  building  plastered 
on  the  outside,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fullarton  and  Talbot 
Streets.     It  was  owned  by  W.  K.  Cornish,  who  did  not  get  any 
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rent  for  three  years,  when  he  received  £10  in  full  of  arrears.  It 
remained  there  for  many  years ;  and  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  older  inhabitants.  When  I  first  knew  it,  Dr.  Jas.  Lee  occupied 
it  as  his  office.  It  was  a  little  one-storey  building,  with  a  ver- 
andah— the  platform  of  which  was  level  with  the  street.  It  was 
a  very  unpretentious  affair;  but  the  municipal  authorities  found 
it  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  When  a  member  became  non 
persona  grata  to  his  associates  they  could  easily  kick  him  out  of 
the  front  door;  and  he  could  as  easily  disturb  their  subsequent 
proceedings  by  firing  a  brickbat  through  the  front  window. 

As  I  have  said,  some  of  the  streets  in  what  was  called  the 
"New  Survey"  were  not  opened  out,  and  much  of  the  land  was 
unoccupied,  though  the  owners  were  laying  it  out  in  town  lots, 
looking  for  a  boom  in  real  estate.  Many  of  the  roadways  were 
devoid  of  pavement  or  sidewalk,  while  the  stumps  still  remained 
to  obstruct  the  passage  after  dark  of  any  way-faring  man  who 
might  have  occasion  to  travel  any  distance  from  the  corner  of 
Ridout  and  Dundas.  Even  in  the  more  settled  part  of  the  village 
— the  original  survey — public  works  had  not  been  undertaken. 
If  a  property  holder  or  a  store-keeper  wanted  a  sidewalk,  he  put 
it  down ;  and  it  might  be  two  planks  in  width,  or  as  many  as  he 
saw  fit,  and  alternating  with  these  little  attempts  at  improve- 
ment were  long  stretches  of  pathway  trodden  into  some  semblance 
of  a  sidewalk  in  dry  weather  by  the  feet  of  passers-by,  changed 
in  wet  weather  into  mud  puddles.  The  streets,  even  if  the  stumps 
were  cleaned  out,  would  hardly  be  fit  for  automobile  use,  had  such 
machines  existed  in  those  days. 

Street  lamps  there  were  none ;  and  the  only  light  shed  at 
night  when  the  moon  w^as  out  of  commission  came  from  the 
windows  of  stores  and  of  the  numerous  taverns  that  supplied 
liquid  refreshment  for  the  citizens.  Those  who  had  to  be  out  at 
night  for  any  purpose,  had  to  supply  their  own  light  by  the  aid 
of  round  tin  lanterns,  with  holes  cut  in  flowery  patterns  on  the 
sides,  and  a  tallow  dip  dimly  burning  within. 

The  new  village  was  connected  with  the  neighboring  country 
by  three  bridges.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  London  the  only 
means  of  crossing  the  river  was  a  ferry  over  the  main  trunk,  situ- 
ated on  the  Wharnclifife  Road;  this  formed  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  Tow^nships  of  London  and  Westmins- 
ter. In  1826  Westminster  Bridge  was  constructed  across  the 
south  branch  at  York  Street.  Blackfriars — still  bearing  the  same 
name — was  built  about  1831.  About  1840,  Clark's  Bridge,  at  the 
foot  of  Wellington  Street,  was  built.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Clark,  one  of  the  first  Congregational  ministers,  who 
had  land  where  he  lived  just  south  of  the  river,  and  whose  ener- 
getic agitation  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
at  the  food  of  Ridout  Street,  and  that  at  Richmond  Street  north, 
were  erected  during  the  Forties — I  have  not  the  exact  date.  The 
latter  was  known  as  Brough's  Bridge — being  located  adjacent  to 
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the  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brough.  All  these  bridges  were,  of 
course,  constructed  of  wood,  and  were  frequently  destroyed  by 
spring  floods. 

Under  the  village  administration  the  little  London  in  the 
forest  grew  rapidly  The  fact  that  it  was  the  judicial  centre  of  a 
very  large  district,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  a  garrison 
town,  having  a  large  military  population,  naturally  drew  many 
visitors  from  the  surrounding  country  to  transact  their  business 
with  the  courts,  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  and  to  purchase  the 
necessary  goods  for  home  consumption.  And  this  condition  as 
naturally  brought  people  to  live  in  the  village,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  community.  But  the  place  must  have  had  a  very 
crude  appearance.  Not  only  were  streets  and  sidewalks  in  poor 
condition,  but  the  buildings  were  almost  entirely  constructed  of 
wood,  and  no  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  occupant  required. 
The  first  brick  building,  after  the  court  house,  was  that  put  up 
by  Dennis  0  'Brien  on  Dundas  Street,  west  of  Ridout,  built  about 
1838,  and  for  some  years  after  it  remained  the  sole  specimen  of 
architecture  of  its  kind.  The  largest  building  was,  of  course,  the 
barracks,  situated  on  the  military  reserve.  The  main  building 
stretched  along  the  north  part  of  the  reserve,  running  east  and 
west,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  infantry.  The  artillery  bar- 
racks was  on  the  east  side  of  the  reserve,  facing  the  west.  Around 
the  buildings  ran  a  high  stockade  of  closely  interlapping  posts, 
with  holes  at  convenient  distances  through  which  the  garrison 
could  shoot  at  any  approaching  enemy.  South  of  the  main  build- 
ing was  a  large  parade  ground,  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  stumps. 
These  were  placed  side  by  side,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the 
ragged  roots  facing  outwards,  a  rude  type  of  the  more  efficient 
wire  fence  of  modern  days. 

With  a  village  so  largely  constructed  of  wood,  it  was  but 
natural  that  fires  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
the  earlier  Forties ;  and  the  first  village  by-laws  were  passed  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  people  from  this  very  dangerous  enemy. 
There  were  no  fire  limits  as  in  these  latter  days;  but  there  were 
regulations  for  the  construction  of  fire-places  and  chimneys,  the 
location  of  stove-pipes,  handling  of  ashes,  etc.  And  an  official 
called  a  fire-inspector  was  expected  to  see  that  these  regulations 
were  carried  out.  So  far  as  fighting  a  fire  once  started  was  con- 
cerned, the  arrangements  could  not  be  considered  very  effective. 
Every  householder  was  required  to  have  at  least  one  leather 
bucket,  with  his  name  painted  thereon,  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
and  accessible  place.  When  the  inspector  came  around,  if  the 
bucket  was  not  in  sight,  there  was  a  police  court  case,  and  the 
offender  duly  warned  and  fined.  On  the  out-break  of  a  fire  a 
trumpet  or  bugle  called  out  the  citizens,  every  man  with  his 
bucket;  a  line  was  formed  from  the  nearest  well  or  cistern  to 
throwing  distance  from  the  fire,  and  the  buckets  of  water  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  reached  the  last  man,  who 
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emptied  it  on  the  flames  if  he  were  near  enough.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  efforts  of  the  bucket  brigade  were  not  usually  wasted  in 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

As  the  village  grew  the  dangers  from  fire  became  greater; 
once  started  the  fire  had  more  material  upon  which  to  feed,  and 
if  tliere  was  much  of  a  wind  the  bucket  business  was  not  much 
good.  One  very  serious  fire  occurred  in  February,  1844,  when 
the  Episcopal  Church,  a  frame  building,  was  destroyed.  It  spread 
south  to  Dundas  Street  and  did  considerable  damage.  This 
seemed  to  wake  up  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  need  for  better 
protection,  and  a  small  engine  was  procured,  and  a  volunteer 
company  formed  to  operate  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  it 
ready  for  the  next  fire  which  was  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

But  the  most  disastrous  fire,  one  which  was  long  spoken  of 
in  after  years  as  the  ^^ great  fire,"  broke  out  on  Sunday,  April 
13,  1845,  about  noon.  Church-going  people  w^ere  all  at  service, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  by  shouting,  ringing  of  bells,  blaring 
of  bugles,  and  all  manner  of  alarming  noises.  They  did  not  wait 
for  the  benediction,  for  no  man  knew  but  what  his  own  house 
was  in  danger.  The  fire  started  at  the  corner  of  Dundas  and 
E-idout  Streets,  in  the  oldRobinson  Hall  Hotel,  a  frame  structure, 
as  were  all  those  adjoining.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
north,  and  the  flames  swept  rapidly  south  and  east,  as  well  as 
attacking  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  Dundas 
Street.  Down  Ridout  to  Horton,  and  across  to  Talbot  went  a 
wave  of  destruction.  In  a  few  hours  some  thirty  acres  of  land 
were  covered  and  about  125  buildings  destroyed. 

Of  course,  everybody  worked  hard  in  the  almost  vain  en- 
deavor to  stop  the  flames.  The  garrison  consisted  at  the  time  of 
the  23rd  Regiment,  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  Officers  and  men 
were  prompt  on  the  scene,  and  led  bravely  in  the  battle.  Once 
a  building  caught  fire  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  spurting 
a  little  water  on  it ;  but  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  adjoining 
buildings  wet;  and  by  pulling  down  some  at  spots  where  it 
seemed  the  enemy  might  be  halted,  arresting  the  spread  of  the 
fire.  Soldier  and  civilian  fought  side  by  side;  and  by  evening 
the  flames  died  down,  and  smouldering  ruin  marked  the  place 
which  in  the  morning  had  been  covered  with  houses  and  stores. 

But  the  great  fire,  while  it  brought  loss  and  suffering  to  many, 
though  fortunately  no  fatalities,  was  a  benefit  to  the  village.  For 
the  people  were  not  discouraged.  While  the  smoke  was  still  ris- 
ing the  next  morning,  many  were  getting  ready  to  clear  away 
the  debris,  and  build  on  better  foundations  more  substantial 
structures.  In  the  business  part  especially  brick  and  stone  took 
the  place  of  wood.  No  time  was  wasted ;  new  buildings  went  up 
rapidly,  and  by  the  next  year  there  were  not  many  vacant  places 
left.  Most  of  the  buildings  now  standing  on  Ridout  Street,  be- 
tween Dundas  and  King,  and  on  the  western  part  of  Dundas 
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Street,  were  among  those  erected  after  the  great  fire  in  184^ ;  and 
they  are  not  bad  buildings  for  1916. 

Some  further  reference  may  properly  be  made  here  to  the 
development  of  the  fire-fighting  department  of  the  village.  The 
disastrous  fires  just  mentioned  emphasized  more  strongly  the  nec- 
essity of  something  better  than  a  bucket  brigade ;  even  the  small 
engine  first  secured  in  1845  was  of  little  value.  But  the  people  of 
the  village  had  sufficient  public  spirit  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Vol- 
unteer fire  companies  were  started,  captained  by  some  of  the 
leading  citizens,  and  the  Police  Board,  and  subsequently  the  Town 
Council,  gave  the  necessary  pecuniary  assistance,  purchasing  en- 
gines, and  giving  the  companies  yearly  grants  for  expenses.  But 
that  was  not  the  sole  source  of  revenue.  The  companies  made  it 
difficult  for  a  man  to  join;  he  had  to  be  proposed  at  a  meeting 
and  duly  elected.  Then  he  paid  his  fee — at  first  two  dollars  and 
a  half,  afterwards  two  dollars.  He  had  to  get  a  full  dress  uni- 
form for  public  functions — red  jacket,  black  trousers,  a  belt,  and 
a  leather  or  rubber  helmet.  Part  of  this  personal  equipment  was 
paid  for  out  of  the  company 's  funds ;  but  the  decorative  part  he 
had  to  pay  for  himself.  Then  he  had  to  subscribe  for  special 
occasions — balls,  concerts,  picnics,  excursions,  etc.  And  as  people 
appreciate  what  costs  them  something,  there  was  no  trouble  in 
getting  all  the  men  who  were  wanted.  It  was  an  honor  to  join 
a  fire  company.  Its  members  were  in  first-class  society,  and  th^y 
had  lots  of  fun.  Even  a  call  out  of  bed  of  a  stormy  night  was 
fun  for  these  energetic  citizens,  especially  after  three  or  four 
companies  had  been  organized,  and  there  was  rivalry  between 
them  as  to  w^ho  should  first  throw  water  on  the  fire,  and  who 
could  throw  the  longest  stream. 

With  the  improvement  in  buildings  there  came  improvement 
in  streets  and  sidewalks.  Population  also  increased;  for  the  in- 
flux of  mechanics  necessary  to  repair  the  ruined  village  added  to 
the  business  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  river 
stopped  westward  growth,  for  people  did  not  care  to  settle  on  the 
flats.  But  eastward  and  north  new  buildings  arose,  and  vacant 
lots  were  occupied,  London  had  received  its  baptism  of  fire ;  but 
was  all  the  better  for  the  unpleasant  experience. 

So  the  village  enlarged  its  borders  and  lengthened  its  cords 
during  the  Forties,  preparing  for  another  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment when  it  should  become  a  town.  Accommodation  for  travel- 
lers and  for  thirsty  citizens  were  found  on  every  street  corner — 
generally  more  than  one  on  the  corner — and  quite  a  few  in  be- 
tween. Factories  of  various  kinds  were  built — tanneries,  car- 
riage shops,  builders'  supplies,  foundries,  etc. 

One  very  necessary  convenience  for  the  village  was  a  market. 
In  the  Thirties,  this  was  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  Court  House 
Square.  Later  it  was  moved  to  the  site  of  the  old  Great  Western 
Round-House,  near  Waterloo  Street.  But  Waterloo  Street  was 
a  long  way  east  of  the  village ;  and  in  1846  a  number  of  property 
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holders  agreed  to  deed  the  village  for  market  purposes  the  centre 
of  the  block  bounded  by  Dundas,  Kipg,  Richmond  and  Talbot 
Streets.  Those  on  Dundas  Street  gave  the  rear  of  their  lots ;  and 
those  on  King  the  north  part  of  theirs.  To  be  more  definite,  it 
may  be  said  that  on  Dundas  Street  Messrs.  H.  T.  Robinson,  Jas. 
Williams,  John  Coote,  John  Bailey,  Jas.  and  Geo.  Oliver,  John 
Graham,  Robert  Jex  and  John  Darch  gave  up  fifty-five  feet  on 
the  south  end  of  their  lots;  H.  T.  Robinson  gave  seven  feet  off 
the  east  side  of  his  lot,  and  Jas.  Williams  13  feet  off  the  west 
side  of  his  lot,  in  order  to  constitute  a  lane  giving  access  to  the 
square  (this  is  still  called  Market  Lane).  On  King  Street  Benja- 
min Dixon,  Wm.  Clarke  and  Elizabeth  Coombe,  each  gave  fifty- 
five  feet  off  the  north  end  of  their  property.  John  Cruikshank, 
who  owned  the  corner  of  King  and  Richmond,  was  expected  to 
give  enough  land  for  a  lane  or  street  from  Richmond  Street 
through  to  the  Market  Square.  In  the  event  of  his  doing  this 
the  lane  way  given  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Robinson  for  the 
Dundas  Street  entrance  was  to  revert  to  them.  It  never  reverted 
— the  condition  not  being  fulfilled. 

Instead  of  utilizing  immediately  the  land  thus  donated,  the 
council  sold  its  Waterloo  Street  property  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  put  up  a  brick  building  in  the  centre  of  Wellington 
Street,  near  Dundas,  for  market  purposes.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  Fifties  that  the  town  fathers  enlarged  the  present  market 
site  by  purchasing  all  of  the  King  Street  land  from  Talbot  to  the 
Cruickshanks '  comer,  and  also  a  plot  on  Richmond  Street,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  what  they  termed  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
also  the  town  hall.  The  building  on  Wellington  Street  was  torn 
down,  having  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Of  public  buildings  there  were,  of  course,  not  many.  The 
Court  House  and  the  Grammar  School  were  the  oldest.  But  they 
were  for  special  purposes.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Court  House  Square  was  the  only  one  available 
for  the  general  public.  Built  about  1844  it  was  for  many  years 
the  only  place  for  balls,  lectures,  concerts,  tea-meetings,  etc.,  in 
the  village.  If  the  court  house  was  of  a  ''somewhat  gothic" 
style  of  architecture,  as  was  intimated  by  an  early  traveller,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  could  lay  better  claim  to  be  "somewhat 
Grecian."  With  its  low  roof  and  pillared  portico  it  presented  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  In  its  present  transmogri- 
fied condition,  as  a  blacksmith  shop  on  Talbot  Street,  it  has  lost 
all  its  pristine  beauty  and  style.  They  had  a  theatre  in  those 
days,  though  it  was  mostly  used  for  amateur  entertainments.  The 
Methodist  New  Connexion  had  secured  from  Col.  Talbot  the  cor- 
ner where  the  Public  Library  now  stands.  They  started  to  build, 
but  their  funds  ran  out,  and  operations  stopped.  The  officers  in 
the  London  garrison  thought  the  place  would  suit  them  for  a  the- 
atre and  asked  Col.  Talbot  to  give  it  to  them.  As  he  did  not  have 
much  use  for  Methodists  anyway,  he  rubbed  their  name  off  his 
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map,  and  placed  on  it  that  of  Mr.  Raynor,  the  commissariat  offi- 
cer, who  promptly  took  ou.t  a  patent  for  the  land.  If  the  Metho- 
dists had  only  been  shrewd  they  would  have  done  that  themselves, 
and  so  retained  the  land,  and  would  have  been  able  to  finish  their 
church  in  time.  The  building  was  completed  by  the  military  and 
opened  asi  a  theatre  in  1840.  It  was  used  as  such  till  the  troops 
left  London ;  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  V.  Cronyn 
from  Mr.  Raynor 's  widow  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Several  church  buildings  were  erected  during  London's  ex- 
istence as  a  village — the  two  most  important  were  St.  Paul's 
(Anglican),  and  St.  Peter's  (Catholic).  The  former,  built  in 
1845,  still  stands,  though  enlarged  from  its  original  dimensions. 
The  latter  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Peter's,  but  facing  on 
Richmond  Street.  It  was  of  white  brick,  with  a  single  spire. 
The  principal  Methodist  church  was  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  a 
frame  building  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Talbot  and  King.  This 
they  occupied  until  they  raises!  another  frame  edifice  on  Rich- 
mond Street,  opposite  the  old  City  Hall,  about  1850,  when  their 
old  building  was  handed  over  to  the  Baptists.  Two  Presbyterian 
churches  were  erected  during  this  period.  The  first  was  Mr. 
Proudfoot's,  called  the  IT.  P.  Church,  on  York  Street,  west  of  the 
present  Tecumseh  House.  It  was  a  frame  building,  standing  far 
back  from  the  street.  A  little  stream,  which  flowed  along  past 
its  front,  had  to  be  crossed  on  a  bridge  to  reach  the  church.  The 
other  was  the  Free  Church  (St.  Andrew's)  on  Queen's  Avenue, 
near  the  corner  of  Waterloo ;  it  was  of  w^ood,  with  a  spire,  like 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  corner  a  cottage  on  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  Andrew's,  constituted  the  manse.  The  Ilniversalists 
were  rather  a  flourishing  body  in  London  about  this  time,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavell.  They  put  up  a  frame  building  of  very  fair 
dimensions  on  King  Street  east  of  Wellington.  The  society  soon 
died  out,  however,  and  the  building  was  used,  I  believe,  by  the 
Catholics,  while  their  cathedral  was  building.  It  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists,  who  worshipped 
in  it  for  many  years,  until  they  removed  to  their  present  place  on 
Dundas  Street. 

The  private  residences  were,  of  course,  of  all  sizes,  and  all 
varieties  of  architecture.  The  pioneer  in  importance  was  Eldon 
House,  now  481  Ridout  Street^  built  by  Mr.  John  Harris,  treasurer 
of  the  London  district,  in  1835.  This  large  frame  building,  with 
its  extensive  grounds,  was  for  many  years  the  social  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  stopping  place  of  all  prominent  visitors.  No.  43.5 
Ridout  Street  was  built  in  the  early  Forties  by  the  pioneer  bank 
of  the  district,  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  as  a  place  of  business 
and  a  residence  for  its  manager.  The  most  imposing  of  the  early 
houses  was  doubtless  Walmington  House,  built  about  the  same 
time  by  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  and  occupied  by  his  widow  till  her 
death,  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  a  fine  three-storey  brick  edifice, 
far  superior- in  appearance  to  any  of  the  houses  of  those  early 
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days.  Mr.  Lawrence  Lawrason's  house,  built  by  him  on  the  8cho- 
field  land,  Dundas  Street,  east  of  Colborne,  was  not  so  large,  and 
though  of  brick,  was  only  two  stories  in  height ;  but  the  extensive 
grounds  surrounding  it  gave  it  an  aristocratic  appearance.  Large 
houses  of  this  kind,  however,  were  few  and  far  between.  Most 
of  the  London  homes  w^ere  either  cottages  or  storey  and  a  half 
houses,  and  generally  built  of  wood.  In  man}^  cases  the  upper 
storey  could  scarcely  accommodate  a  man  standing  erect.  The 
material  of  which  they  were  constructed  was  abundant,  so  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  having  the  '^  up- 
stairs" an  attic  instead  of  a  full-sized  room.  Glass  for  the  win- 
dows was  in  small  panes,  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  window.  A 
few  of  these  little  houses  can  yet  be  seen,  one  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Richmond  and  Horton  Streets,  built  by  Dr.  0 'Flaherty 
of  the  83rd  Regiment,  was  occupied  during  his  stay  in  London  by 
Sir  James  Alexander,  author  of  L'Acadie,  a  book  of  Canadian 
travels  an(L  experience.  A  few  others  can  be  found  in  the  same 
neigh])orhood.  Occasionally  an  ambitious  householder  would 
build  him  a  brick  cottage ;  but  he  put  in  no  more  bricks  than 
were  absolutely  necessary.  They  were  very  "squatty"  buildings 
— the  floor  being  level  with  the  street,  and  the  walls  no  higher 
than  the  price  of  brick  would  allow. 

Stores  were  not  always  like  the  buildings  still  extant  on 
Ridout  Street  and  west  Dundas;  these  were  high  enough;  but 
many  others  vrere  of  the  storey  and  a  half  variety.  Speaking  of 
stores  it  may  be  said  that  a  necessary  attachment  of  the  window 
was  the  shutter.  This  was  a  strip  of  board  the  length  of  the 
windoAv's  height,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  width. 
These  were  placed  side  by  side  and  held  in  place  by  an  iron  bar 
bolted  from  within.  As  soon  as  the  store  closed  at  night  they 
W'Cre  placed  in  position,  and  securely  fastened;  the  first  duty  of 
the  morning  was  taking  •  down  the  shutters  and  storing  them 
away  for  use  at  night  to  keep  out  burglars. 

As  the  exteriors  of  the  buildings  in  London  Village  were 
very  plain,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  interiors  would  scarcely 
meet  our  modern  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in  house  decoration.  The 
more  pretentious  residences,  while  in  mauA^  cases  rich,  were  rather 
dull  and  gloomy.  The  furniture  was  often  very  expensive — 
mahogany,  finely  hand-carved,  and  usually  imported.  Pictures 
in  oil — the  tendency  being  for  family  portraits;  carpets  in  dark 
colors ;  the  wood- work  of  the  house  walnut  or  other  dark  material. 
The  principal  source  of  heat  was  a  long  box-stove  in  the  hall, 
capable  of  taking  a  four-foot  stick  of  wood ;  while  fire-places  with 
elaborate  mantel-pieces  served  as  auxiliary  heating  apparatus. 
While  there  were  a  few  lamps,  w^ax  candles  were  the  usual  source 
of  artificial  light. 

The  house  of  the  average  citizen  was  less  ornate  in  its  fur- 
nishing. The  best  furniture  was  of  walnut,  and  pine  was  fre- 
quent ;  though  the  former  was  not  much  more  expensive  than  the 
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latter,  i'or  that  kind  of  wood  was  abundant.  If  there  was  a  par- 
lor the  chairs  and  sofa  might  be  upholstered  in  the  black  hair 
cloth,  which  required  the  visitor  to  sit  up  straight  to  avoid  sliding 
off;  the  family  seldom  used  the  room  for  themselves.  .  Generally 
the  living  room  was  parlor,  sitting  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen 
combined.  The  fire-place  provided  heat  for  the  room  in  winter, 
and  cooking  accommodation  at  all  times.  Here  a  swinging  iron 
crane  gave  support  to  the  pot  hooks  from  which  depended  the 
various  pots  as  occasion  required.  In  front  of  the  fire  a  "Dutch" 
oven,  under  which  live  coals  could  be  raked,  baked  the  bread  and 
cakes  and  roasted  the  meat  while  fries  were  managed  in  a  flat 
iron  pan,  with  a  long  handle  attached;  though  the  length  of  the 
handle  could  hardly  keep  the  good  wife  from  spoiling  her  com- 
plexion. Of  course,  stoves  were  not  unknown,  but  many  people 
managed  to  keep  house  without  their  help.  Bed-room  furniture 
was  not  more  extensive  than  necessary.  Our  modern  mattresses 
were  unknown;  but  the  old  ^'four-poster"  bed-stead  had  for 
foundation  a  network  of  rope,  upon  which  was  placed  a  straw 
''tick,"  to  be  covered  with  as  many  feather-beds  as  the  family 
could  afford.  As  there  was  seldom  any  provision  for  heating,  in 
winter  the  morning  toilet  had  to  be  conducted  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  ice  would  first  have  to  be  broken  to  secure  the  water, 
or  else  in  the  living  room,  where  the  smouldering  log  in  the  fire- 
place through  the  night  had  kept  the  temperature  above  freezing 
point.  Carpets  were  simple  in  texture,  where  there  were  any. 
The  most  common  was  the  rag  carpet,  made  of  long  strips  of  old 
cloth,  woven  into  motley  patterns  of  the  cubist  type.  If  some- 
thing better  could  be  provided,  there  was  an  article  called  "drug- 
get"— of  woolen  ground-work,  felted,  and  printed  in  garish  col- 
ors on  one  side.  Pictures  were  not  abundant,  and  were  more  fre- 
quently colored  prints  than  anything  else.  The  fine  arts  were 
beyond  reach  of  the  average  pocket,  and  decorations  had  to  be 
provided  by  the  amateur  worker  in  flowers,  beads,  wax  and 
feathers. 

And  yet  I  presume,  people  in  the  Forties  were  as  happy  as 
their  successors  have  been.  In  the  winter  evening,  when  supper 
was  over,  the  two  leaves  of  the  table  were  dropped,  and  green  or 
red  cover  spread  over  it,  while  mother  and  father  sat  around  it 
on  wooden  chairs  without  cushions — the  one  to  mend  the  chil- 
dren's clothing,  the  other  to  re-read  by  the  dim  light  of  a  home- 
made tallow  dip  some  old  book,  or  smoke  his  pipe  in  genial  chat ; 
grandmother  sat  with  her  knitting  in  the  one  rocking  chair  pro- 
vided for  her  comfort,  while  the  older  children  performed  such 
household  tasks  as  had  been  set,  and  the  younger  sprawled  in 
warning  voice  proclaimed  that  bedtime  had  come. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  aspect  of  early  Ijondon  was  not  very 
attractive.  Even  the  most  pretentious  houses  were  of  the  simplest 
style  of  architecture — square-built  with  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and 
no  attempt  at  outside  ornamentation.     The^  brick  employed  was 
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often  of  a  nondescript  color — neither  pure  white  nor  bright  red — 
often  of  a  very  mixed  appearance.  Frame  buildings  were  not 
always  painted ;  many  were  left  in  their  original  lumber  color,  to 
be  tanned  by  the  summer  sun  and  winter  wind.  No  trees  shaded 
the  streets;  for  as  in  all  pioneer  settlements  the  great  desire  was 
to  clear  the  land  as  completely  as  possible.  In  some  gardens  the 
old-fashioned  sweet  william  and  larkspur  and  hollyhock  flour- 
ished ;  but  high  board  fences  retained  their  sweetness  and  beauty 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner  alone.  London  was  .then  in  a 
chrysalid  condition;  but  the  grub  has  changed  to  a  butterfly. 
Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  village 
may  be  gained  by  a  couple  of  quotations  from  printed  material 
of  the  time.  Take  first  Smith's  Canadian  Gazeteer,  published 
in  1846.  From  this  book,  the  second  of  its  kind  in  point  of  time, 
we  learn  that  at  the  date  of  publication  there  were  in  London 
ten  churches  and  chapels,  eighteen  taverns,  four  breweries,  two 
distilleries,  four  banks,  twelve  factories,  thirty-eight  stores  of 
various  kinds,  seven  doctors  and  seven,  lawyers.  There  was  a 
plank  road  to  Port  Stanley,  and  another  to  Brantford,  and  good 
roads  to  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Stages  ran  daily 
to  Hamilton,  Chatham  and  Detroit;  thrice  a  week  to  Port  Stanley 
and  Port  Sarnia,  and  twice  a  week  to  Goderich! 

Turning  from  official  documents,  however,  we  find  a  more  in- 
teresting account  of  London  village  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard 
.Bonnycastle,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  noted  travel- 
ler. In  his  book  on  "Canada  and  the  Canadians,"  published  in 
1849,  but  written  several  years  before,  describing  a  trip  west- 
ward from  the  Grand  River  he  makes  this  reference  to  London: 
''On  our  first  approaching  the  new  capital  of  the  London  district 
we  saw  evident  signs  of  recent  exertions.  Fine  turnpike  gates, 
excellent  roads,  arbours  for  picnic  parties;  and  before  us  at  a 
distance  a  large  widespread  clearance,  and  extensive  buildings, 
lifted  their  heads.  London  is  a  perfectly  new  city.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  forest  settlement  before  1838,  and  is  now  a  very 
large  and  well  laid  out  town.  We  arrived  at  5  p.m.,  and  put  up 
at  a  very  indifferent  inn,  the  best,  however,  that  the  great  fire  of 
London  had  spared.  The  town  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,  each 
street  being  very  wide  and  very  sandy;  and  where  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  wooden  squares  of  houses  we  saw  brick  ones  rising 
rapidly.  There  is  now  a  splendid  hotel  (0 'Neil's  and  Halstaff's), 
where  you  may  really  meet  with  luxury  as  well  as  comfort,  for 
I  see,  mirabile  dictu,  that  fresh  lobsters  and  oysters  are  adver- 
tised for  every  day  in  the  season.  These  come  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States ;  but  what  will  not  steam  and  railroad 
do?  We  saw  a  stone  church  erecting;  and  there  is  an  immense 
barracks,  containing  the  81st  Regiment  and  a  mounted  company, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  military  parlance,  a  battery  of  artillery.  .  . 
The  adjacent  country  is  very  beautiful,  particularly  along  the 
meandering  banks  of  the  Thames.     I  saw  some  excellent  stores, 
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or  general  shops;  and  although  the  houses,  except  on  the  main 
streets,  are  scattered,  and  there  is  nothing  but  oceans  of  sand  in 
the  middle,  it  wants  only  time  to  become  a  very  important  place." 
Sir  Richard  did  not  enjoy  his  one  night  in  London.  "Here," 
he  says,  "I  found  the  disadvantages  of  an  education,  for  the  bar, 
for  my  bedroom  Avas  immediately  over  it,  and  it  was  open  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  Drinking,  smoking,  incessant,  with 
noncomitant  noise  and  bad  language,  which,  combined  with  a 
necessity  for  keeping  the  window  open  on  account  of  the  heat, 
rendered  sleep  impossible.  I  have  slept  from  sheer  fatigue  under 
a  cannon,  or  rather  very  near  it,  when  it  was  firing,  but  Vauban 
himself  could  not  have  slept  with  the  thermometer  at  100  degrees 
over  a  Canadian  tap-room." 

This  pleasant  little  village,  thus  described  hj  the  traveller, 
was  known  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  for  many 
years  as  ''The  Forks,"  from  its  location  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  river.  As  the  familiar  title  dropped  out  of 
use  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  new  town  it  became  more 
generally  known  as  "The  Forest  City."  This  was  not  because 
of  any  arboreal  appearance  of  the  village  itself.  Trees,  in  those 
early  days,  were  looked  upon  as  a  decided  nuisance,  to  be  chopped 
down  and  cleared  away.  Very  few  of  the  original  monarchs  of 
the  forest  on  the  site  of  Londo'n  were  allowed  to  remain.  It  re- 
quired a  later  generation  to  recognize  their  beauty  and  utility, 
lining  the  streets  of  a  city.  The  designation  "Forest  City"  came 
from  the  fact  that  at  first  London  was  a  settlement  closely  sur- 
rounded b}^  forest.  Standing  at  the  intersection  of  any  of  the 
streets  thick  woods  appeared  whichever  way  the  spectator  might 
turn  his  eyes,  and  it  only  required  a  few  moment's  walk  for  the 
villager  to  step  from  the  street  to  the  sylvan  shades  around  his 
little  town. 

Here  the  pioneers  of  London  lived  and  labored;  here  they 
enjoyed  their  pleasures  and  their  pains.  Here  many  of  them 
died,  and  found  a  resting-place  within  the  bounds  of  the  village 
where  they  liad  lived.  We  were  not  then  far  enough  advanced 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  burying  outside  our  walls.  The 
early  cemeteries  were  the  church  grounds.  The  first  few  inter- 
itients  were  made  in  the  original  lot  taken  up  by  St.  Paul's  con- 
gregation, on  Ridout  Street  near  Dundas.  Then  when  they  moved 
to  Richmond  Street  the  church  yard  became  the  principal  ceme- 
tery. Another  was  on  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
Richmond  and  Maple  Street;  another  was  at  St.  Andrew's  Kirk- 
yard,  Waterloo  and  North ;  while  north  and  east  of  this  latter  was 
a  "potter's  field"  for  the  pauper  and  the  unknown  and  friendless 
stranger. 

No  costly  mausoleums,  no  lofty  monuments  marked  the  last 
resting  place  of  London's  first  citizens  who  passed  away  in  its 
earlier  days.  A  few — very  few — moderate-sized  shafts  were 
erected;  but  mostly  a  small  slab  of  stone,  or  perhaps  of  wood, 
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marked  the  grave.  In  after  years  when  cemeteries  were  h)cated 
outside  the  city  limits,  a  large  number  of  the  bodies  buried  in  the 
church  yards  were  moved  to  new  locations.  But  some,  whose 
graves  were  unmarked,  remained ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  the 
dust  of  some  of  those  who  helped  to  build  London  is  incorporated 
in  the  ground  over  which  its  citizens  live  and  move  to-day. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Police  Board  the  village  pros- 
pered. Most  of  the  members  were  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zens, and  doubtless  had  the  good  of  the  community  at  heart.  If 
some  of  them  got  drunk  occasionally,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Board,  these  little  escapades  did  not  militate  against  their 
reputation  in  those  days,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  them  giv- 
ing as  good  service  to  the  village  as  they  gave  to  their  own  affairs. 
The  Board  was  supposed  to  meet  monthly ;  but  sometimes  weekly 
sessions  were  held  when  it  was  deemed  necessary.  The  various 
questions  before  them  for  decision  w^ould  not  be  considered  very 
important  in  these  days,  but  they  were  no  doubt  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  village,  and  called  for  the  same  earnest 
thought,  the  same  wordy  debates,  the  same  wire-pulling,  and  the 
same  gallery-playing  that  characterize  the  sessions  of  a  modern 
city  council.  Salaries  were  very  low,  and  opportunities  for  graft 
infrequent.  In  honesty  and  intelligence  I  have  no  doubt  the 
municipal  fathers  of  the  Forties  would  compare  favorably  with 
their  successors  of  to-day. 

By  1847,  the  village  had  so  far  developed,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  5,000,  that  it  was  decided  to  advance  its  municipal 
standing  by  getting  out  of  the  village  class.  With  the  increase 
of  population  the  settlement  of  much  of  the  area  to  the  north  and 
east  was  being  taken  up,  and  houses  were  scattered  over  a  section 
that  had  previously  been  farm  land,  though  within  the  village 
corporation.  There  was  still,  however,  abundant  territory;  and 
in  applying  for  a  town  charter  it  was  not  thought  at  all  necessary 
to  extend  the  boundaries.  The  new  corporation  came  into  exist- 
ence on  January  1,  1848,  having  the  same  four  wards,  with  their 
saintly  names,  each  entitled  to  elect  two  members  to  the  town 
council.  The  mayor  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  entire  electorate. 
The  fact  that  the  vote  cast  for  the  three  candidates  for  mayoralty 
honors  was  only  384 — not  much  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
population — is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  lack  of  inter- 
est ;  it  only  shows  that  the  property  qualification  gave  the  decision 
in  the  choice  of  municipal  rulers  into  the  hands  of  a  rather  select 
minority.  The  new  council  consisted  of  only  nine  members.  Sim- 
eon Morrill  w^as  mayor,  and  the  councillors  were,  for  St.  George's 
Ward,  Wm.  Barker  and  Samuel  Stansfield;  for  St.  Patrick's,  H. 
S.  Robinson  and  John  Dimond;  for  St.  Andrew's,  Philo  Bennett 
and  Michael  Segar;  for  St.  David's,  A.  McCormick  and  John 
Doyle. 
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REMINISCENCES  BY  JUDGE  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT. 

Read  before  the  Society,  December  17th,  1902, 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1837,  now  upwards  of  sixty- 
four  years  since,  I  came  to  London,  Ontario.  My  first  impression 
of  it  was  that  of  a  hamlet  or  village  recently  reclaimed  from  the 
primeval  forest.  Everything  bore  the  appearance  of  recent  ex- 
istence; the  openings  for  roads,  which  subsequently  became 
streets,  were  encumbered  with  stumps  and  fragments  of  trees. 
There  were  a  few  stores  on  Eidout  Street  and  on  the  west  part 
of  Dundas  Street ;  all  the  business  was  concentrated  at  these  two 
points.  On  Ridout  Street  opposite  the  Court  House,  in  a  small 
building,  stood  the  only  bank,  that  of  Upper  Canada.  If  yoii  cast 
your  eyes  round  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  you 
met  the  ever  encircling  forest,  with  here  and  there  a  small  open 
space  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  population  of  the  village  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  was  estimated  at  thirteen  hundred,  or  thereabouts.  The 
buildings,  comprising  dwelling  houses  and  stores,  were  of  frame 
and  logs,  the  large  majority  being  of  the  latter  description.  The 
Court  House  was  the  only  brick  structure.  There  are  only  two 
buildings  standing  now,  which  I  can  recognize  as  standing  then ; 
one  is  the  Court  House  and  the  other  the  home  of  Mr.  Harris,  on 
Ridout  Street,  both  considerably  altered.  Land  within  the  village 
was  of  very  little  value,  and  large  spaces  of  it  were  granted  by 
the  Government  to  applicants  gratuitously.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  village  land  at  that  time :  The  corner  where  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  now  stands,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best 
business  situations,  was  then  occupied  by  a  log  building  in  which 
a  colored  person,  named  Sharp,  made  chairs.  Mr.  Sharp  offered 
his  log  house  and  the  adjoining  property  of  half  an  acre,  includ- 
ing a  stove  which  he  A^alued  at  $40,  for  $200,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  finding  a  purchaser  at  that  time. 

Everything  at  that  period  was  in  a  primitive  condition.  The 
Episcopalians  worshipped  in  a  small  frame  building  where  St. 
Paul's  now  stands.  The  Roman  Catholics  worshipped  in  a  small 
jy^ame  building  where  Mr.  Peel's  Marble  Works  are  now  carried 
on.  So,  also,  with  the  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  / 
bodies.  In  every, case  the  church  edifice  was  of  the  humblest 
description.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  worshippers  were 
less  zealous  or  worthy  on  that  account. 

There  was  a  gaol  for  malefactors,  composed  of  subterranean 
cells,  under  the  Court  House  where  darkness  and  dampness 
reigned  supreme.  There  were  no  public  schools  and  no  govern- 
ment assistance  for  education.  Schools,  such  as  they  were,  de- 
pended for  their  support  entirely  on  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  It 
was  not  until  several  years  afterwards  that  public  schools  were 
established  throughout  the  land,  w^hich  were  subject  to  proper 
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superintendence,  and  government  assistance.  It  was  an  import- 
ant era  in  Canadian  history  when  public  schools  were  supported 
by  taxation  on  property.  But  the  change  was  not  effected  with- 
out strong  objection  by  those  who  had  been  required  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children  entirely  by  their  private  means. 
I  suppose  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  places  of 
worship,  at  that  time,  that  it  was  usual  for  people  to  assemble  in 
the  woods  for  religious  revivals,  called  "camp  meetings."  One 
of  those  gatherings  was  held  a  few  miles  from  the  village  in  1837. 
It  was  a  large  assembly  for  that  period,  and  drew  most  of  the 
attendance  from  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  It  lasted 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  for  an  expression  of  religious  fervor, 
I  have  never  seen  it  exceeded.  I  shall  never  forget  the  vigorous 
eloquence  with  which  a  leader,  a  person  of  color,  dwelt  upon  the 
supreme  necessity  of  striking  "at  the  root  of  the  tree."  I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  stated  with  precision  the  particular  object  which 
the  root  of  the  tree  was  to  symbolize,  but  I  doubt  not  it  was  his 
hostility  to  every  description  of  vice  that  impelled  his  strenuous 
volubility. 

One  of  the  principal  events  that  occurred  during  my  experi- 
ence of  London  happened  in  the  month  of  December,  1837.  It 
consisted  of  armed  resistance  against  the  government  of  the 
country.  This  event  is  known  as  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  The 
trouble  began  in  Lower  Canada  but  it  extended  to  the  Upper 
Province,  and  it  very  much  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Lon- 
don community.  The  origin  and  cause  of  that  melancholy  episode 
belongs  to  historical  record.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it 
caused  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  angry  recrimination.  It 
was  a  common  circumstance  for  one  person  to  brand  another  as 
a  rebel,  and  to  receive  in  return  an  ungracious  rejoinder.  The 
few  regular  soldiers  which  were  then  in  Upper  Canada  were  sent 
to  the  Lower  Province  where  the  conflict  was  severest,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  month  of  January  that  regular  troops 
arrived  in  London  in  the  32nd  Regiment.  In  the  meantime,  ap- 
pearances were  threatening.  The  militia  were  called  out,  and 
volunteers  were  armed  and  formed  into  companies.  One  of  these, 
comprising  forty-eight  or  fifty  men,  chiefly  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  London,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Askin,  were 
marched  to  Toronto  to  aid  the  garrison  there.  As  these  men  after 
starting  from  the  Court  House  marched  eastward  up  Dundas 
Street  on  their  way,  having  prisoners  in  charge  who  had  been 
captured  near  the  frontier,  there  stood  on  the  streets  women  who, 
in  some  cases,  showed  their  concern  by  tears.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, considering  that  it  was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  result 
of  the  conflict  would  be  an  extensive  loss  of  life.  Speaking  of 
this  company,  it  is  significant  of  the  fleeting  character  of  human 
life,  that,  of  these  forty-eight  or  fifty  men,  nearly  all  young  and 
strong,  there  are  only  three  who  are  known  to  be  living  at  this 
time,  and  none  of  them  were  lost  by  confiict.     After  the  arrival 
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of  the  32nd  Regiment  other  regiments  followed,  and  until  1863 
London  was  a  garrison  town. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  political  condition  of  Canada, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1839 ; 
and  his  report,  to  this  day,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  master 
piece  of  investigation.  After  his  death,  Lord  Sydenham  succeeded 
as  a  general  pacificator.  He  visited  London,  and,  at  a  meeting 
(in  the  Court  House,  I  think)  his  wise  counsel  accelerated  that 
concord  which  ultimately  prevailed.  That  concord  did  not  ar- 
rive until  some  severe  measures  were  taken,  and  there  were  some 
executions  in  London  for  participation  in  the  tumults.  A  serious 
event  occurred  in  April,  1845,  for  on  that  day  the  most  destruc- 
tive fire  occurred  which  has  happened  in  London.  At  the  corner 
of  Dundas  Street  at  Ridout  Street  it  broke  out  about  mid-day, 
and  the  flames  being  fanned  by  a  northern  breeze,  swept  away, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  house  between  that  point  and 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  Clark's  Bridge.  It  swept  away  the 
south-western  part  of  London,  and,  at  that  time,  it  comprehended 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  village.  When  the  cry  of  fire  was 
raised  the  people  were  in  their  churches,  for  it  was  Sunday.  It 
was  a  spectacle  to  see  them  rushing  out,  vainly  trying  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  their  property.  In  addition  to  this  fire  there 
was  a  previous  one,  which  destroyed  some  of  the  best  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  Dundas  Street,  and  these  two  fires  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  tents  on  the  square,  near  the  Court  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  business. 

A  disagreeable  incident  occurred  in  1849  when  Lord  Elgin 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  visited  London.  In  honor  of  his 
visit,  ornamental  arches  were  erected  and  extensive  preparations 
made  to  do  him  honor.  Unfortunately  the  fiery  ashes  of  the 
strife  of  1837  were  not  quenched,  as  was  shown  by  the  burning 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Montreal,  and  by  the  lawless 
destruction  of  these  decorative  arches,  and  by  other  similar  occur- 
rences. Fortunately  for  Canada,  since  these  unhappy  proceedings, 
we  have  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquility.  The  present 
king  visited  us  as  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860,  and  the  visit  of  his  son, 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  is  fresh  in  our  memory.  Every 
indication  is  now  on  the  side  of  contentment  and  good  humor. 
Of  course  political  rivalry  continues  and  will  continue.  It  is 
inseparable  from  political  life.  But  we  can  survey  the  political 
aspect  without  any  further  apprehension  of  disorder  or  tumult. 
And  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find  a  village  of  sixty-four  years  old 
having  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
modern  life. 


Note — The  late  Judge  Wm.  Elliott  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  England,  on  the  22nd  June,  1817.  His  parents  removed 
to  America  in  1837,  but  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  United  States, 
settled  in  London  Township,  at  Hopedale,  a  short  distance  from 
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London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  After  some  years,  Mr. 
Elliott  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1862 — ^^opening  an  office  in  London.  The  firm  was  at  first  Elliott 
and  Cooper,  subsequently  Elliott  and  Eraser — the  partner  being 
his  son-in-law,  the  late  Jas.  H.  Eraser.  In  1869,  Mr.  Elliott  was 
appointed  senior  county  judge  for  Middlesex,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion till  his  death,  August  24,  1905.  In  his  earlier  days  he  took 
great  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  was  for  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  village.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  on  literary  and  other  subjects.  For  this  he  was 
well  fitted.  He  was  a  great  student  of  literature,  and  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  supplying  information  in  choice  English — seri- 
ous in  general,  but  lightened  with  flashes  of  humor.  His  paper 
above  printed,  is  not  in  his  best  style ;  but  was  rendered  far  more 
interesting  when  he  read  it,  by  his  interjected  comments. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WILBERFOROE  REFUGEE  COLONY 
IN' MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

BY  FRED  LANDON,  B.A.  PUBLIC  LIBRARIAN,  LONDON. 
Read  before  the  Society,  April  16th,  1918. 

The  history  of  the  colored  refugee  settlements  in  Western 
Ontario  is  a  chapter  of  our  provincial  history  that  does  us  credit. 
To  the  black  men  in  bondage  Canada  was  always  the  haven  of 
refuge.  With  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  other  represive 
measures  in  force  they  were  not  safe  even  in  Boston.  In  some 
states,  supposedly  free,  they  were  subject  to  fierce  persecution, 
but  in  Canada  they  always  found  protection  and  fullest  freedom. 
They  were  given  a  welcome  and  an  opportunity  to  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  citizenship.  Hundreds  who  made  their  escape 
from  slave  plantations  in  the  south  never  halted  until  they  had 
<jrossed  the  boundary,  and,  to  use  their  own  very  expressive 
phrase,  ''had  shaken  hands  with  the  lion."  Out  of  the  free  states 
of  the  north  there  came,  too,  a  steady  stream  of  colored  folk  who 
had  found  their  dreams  of  security  and  peace  rudely  disturbed 
by  pro-slavery  interests  and  pro-slavery  sentiment. 

Wilberforce  colored  colony  does  not  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
larger  settlements  of  this  kind  in  Canada.  Neither  was  it  as  long 
lived  as  some  others.  It  was  a  failure  almost  from  the  start.  Yet 
its  story  is  not  without  interest  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
■after  nearly  a  century  there  are  descendants  of  the  little  group 
of  original  settlers  still  in  the  locality. 

For  the  beginnings  of  the  Wilberforce  colony  we  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Here,  on  the  border  line  between  the  free  north 
and  the  slave  south,  was  a  city  which  profited  largely  by  trade 
with  the  south  and  was  influenced  accordingly  in  its  attitude  to 
the  slavery  issue.  In  Cincinnati  there  was  constant  turmoil  over 
the  race  question  and  the  abolition  movement.  At  one  time,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  famous  for  Lyman  Beecher,  was  threatened 
with  fire  and  its  faculty  with  lynching  if  the  students  were  not 
prohibited  from  discussing  slavery.  Twice  James  Gr.  Birney's 
Philanthropist  Press  was  wrecked  by  mobs.  Colored  people  were 
subjects  of  persecution  on  trivial  excuses.  The  climax  came 
when  in  1829  the  law  of  1804,  known  as  the  Ohio  Black  Law,  was 
revived  in  the  state  and  enforced.  By  this  law  every  colored  man 
was  toi  give  bonds  of  $500  not  to  become  a  town  charge  and  to 
find  bonds  also  for  his  heirs.  No  one  could  employ  a  colored  man 
or  colored  woman  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  under  penalty  of  $100. 
(Drew,  North  Side  View  of  Slavery,  page  244.) 

There  were  about  3,000  colored  people  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  and  they  were  all  thrown  out  of  work.  Moreover  there  were 
threats  that  if  they  remained  they  would  be  sold  back  into  slavery. 
A  meeting  was  called  and  there  Avas  talk  of  an  appeal.  The  use- 
lessness  of  this  was  apparent.  There  was  talk  of  going  to  Texas, 
then  Canada  was  proposed  and  a  Colonization  Society  was  formed 
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with  J.  C.  Brown  as  President.  Brown  wrote  for  the  Board  to 
Sir  John  Colborne,  governor,  to  know  if  the  colored  people  would 
be  admitted.  Two  members  of  the  Board,  one  of  them  being 
Israel  Lewis,  took  the  letter  to  Little  York  and  laid  the  case  be- 
fore the  Governor. 

"Tell  the  Republicans  on  your  side  of  the  line,"  said  Sir 
John,  ' '  that  we  Royalists  do  not  know  men  by  their  color.  Should 
you  come  to  us  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
rest  of  His  Majesty's  subjects." 

The  Governor's  official  reply  to  the  Cincinnati  Colonization 
Society,  which  was  in  similar  terms,  was  published  in  the  Cincin- 
nati press  and  created  much  excitement  since  it  offered  a  refuge 
for  all  escaped  slaves  under  British  protection.  The  day  after 
publication  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  sent  for  Brown  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Board  and  asked  them  to  delay  action  on 
sending  any  people  to  Canada  as  steps  were  being  taken  to  have 
the  law  repealed. 

Some  of  the  refugees  were  assured  by  the  promise  that  the 
law  would  be  repealed  but  Brown  and  some  others  decided  to  set 
out  for  the  land  of  freedom.  Inside  of  a  month  they  were  in 
Canada  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Canada  Land 
Company  for  a  township  of  land  for  which  $60,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  was  to  be  paid.  The  intention  was  to  bring  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Cincinnati  people  to  this  township  and  settle  them 
as  a  colony.  But  the  Black  LaAV  having  really  become  inoperative 
in  Cincinnati,  of  the  2,700  or  more  who  were  affected  only  460 
left  their  home  and  of  these  460  only  five  or  six  families  actually 
settled  in  Biddulph.  The  rest  of  the  Cincinnati  refugees  settled 
promiscuously  in  the  province.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  immigration  of  refugees  from  Boston  and  fif- 
teen families  came  to  Biddulph  and  settled.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  colony  only  paid  for  about  1,200  acres  which  was  divided  into 
plots  of  from  25  to  50  acres  per  family.  The  site  was  the  present 
village  of  Lucan. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  had  two  objects  in  view.  First 
of  all,  they  sought  freedom  and  security  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  in  the  second  place  they  had  the  idea  that  such  a 
colony  would  furnish  homes  for  future  refugees  who  might  be 
stirred  to  greater  exertions  for  their  freedom  by  knowledge  that 
at  the  end  of  their  long  journey  a  home  awaited  them.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  colony  came  through  two  main  causes.  First  of  all, 
the  persecutions  in  the  state  of  Ohio  moderated  almost  as  soon  as 
the  first  refugees  left,  reducing  the  number  of  emigrants  to  a 
handful.  In  the  second  place,  the  Canada  Land  Company's 
agents,  fearing  that  the  colored  colony  would  tend  to  keep 
away  white  settlers,  suddenly  refused  to  sell  more  land  to 
the  colonists  and  thus  prevented  any  expansion.  Then,  while 
this  rule  was  in  force,  there  came  the  Irish  immigration  of  the 
Thirties  and  Biddulph,  instead  of  becoming  a  colored  colony,  was 
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in  a  very  few  years  turned  into  an  Irish  colony  and  has  so  re- 
mained to  this  day.  The  old  colored  families  who  had  settled 
there  remained  and  prospered  in  a  measure  but  few  new  ones 
came  and  by  the  middle  of  the  Forties  Wilberforce  as  a  colony 
was  practically  non-existent.  Henceforth  it  was  but  a  small 
colored  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish. 

The  chief  record  of  the  Wilberforce  Colony  has  been  left  by 
Austin  Steward,  who  resided  there  from  1830  to  1837  and  during 
a  large  part  of  that  time  was  president  of  the  council  which  ad- 
ministered its  affairs.  His  autobiography  was  published  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1857,  and  is  valuable  for  the  information 
which  it  gives  concerning  the  life  of  the  negro  refugees  in  Upper 
Canada  in  the  Thirties  and  later. 

Austin  Steward  was  born  a  slave  in  Prince  William  County, 
Va.,  on  the  plantation  of  a  Captain  AA^illiam  Helm.  While  he  was 
but  a  youth  Helm  sold  out  in  Virginia  and  removed,  first  to  Sodus 
Bay,  N.Y.,  and  later  to  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.Y.  At  Bath 
Steward  was  hired  out  to  a  man  named  Joseph  Robinson. 
Thoughts  of  freedom  entered  his  head  and  as  a  preliminary  step 
he  obtained  permission  from  his  master  to  visit  Geneva.  There 
he  called  on  James  Moore,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Manumission 
Society,  organized  to  aid  those  who  were  illegally  in  bondage. 
To  Mr.  Moore  he  told  his  story  and  was  advised  to  return  to 
Bath  and  go  on  with  his  work  until  March.  Before  that  time 
came  around,  however,  the  desire  for  freedom  became  so  strong 
that  he  ran  off  in  company  with  a  slave  girl  who  had  also  formerly 
been  in  the  possession  of  Helm.  They  were  pursued  but  made 
their  escape  and  Steward  took  refuge  in  fhe  home  of  Dennis  Com- 
stock,  who  was  president  of  the  Manumission  Society.  Later  he 
entered  the  home  of  Otis  Comstock,  a  brother,  and  stayed  with 
him  for  four  years. 

''When  I  arrived  there,"  he  says,  "I  w^as  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  my 
own  master.  I  cannot  describe  to  a  free  man  what  a  proud  feel- 
ing came  over  me  when  I  hired  to  Mr.  Comstock  and  made  my 
first  bargain,  nor  when  I  assumed  the  dignity  of  collecting  my 
own  earnings." 

When  his  first  wages  were  received  he  went  to  a  neighboring 
town  and  bought  some  school  books.  Determined  to  get  some 
education  he  attended  school  three  winters  in  the  village  of  Farm- 
ington.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  his  new-found  freedom 
would  not  be  challenged  in  that  time.  Helm  soon  appeared  and 
demanded  that  Otis  Comstock  give  Steward  over.  The  latter  re- 
fused and  declared  that  he  would  carry  the  case  into  the  courts. 
Helm  then  tried  to  kidnap  not  only  Steward  but  others  of  his 
slaves  who  had  escaped  from  him  but  this  plan  also  failed. 
Steward's  next  move  was  to  settle  in  Rochester,  at  first  peddling 
the  products  of  the  Comstock  farm  and  later  embarking  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  butcher.    At  this  time  he  had  a  knowledge 
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of  the  three  R's  and  had  made  a  start  at  English  grammar.  He 
had  considerable  success  in  business,  though  subjected  to  some 
race  discrimination  and  persecution.  Eventually  he  built  a  two- 
storey  dwelling  and  store.  For  his  own  people  he  established  a 
Sunday  School  but  found  little  support.  Still  later  he  had" so  far 
prospered  that  he  bought  another  lot  and  built  upon  it. 

In  1830  he  attended  the  convention  of  colored  people  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  gathering. 
It  was  in  all  probability  at  this  gathering  that  he  first  heard  of 
the  events  in  the  state  of  Ohio  which  had  been  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  the  Wilberforce  Colony  in  Canada,  to  which  he 
himself  was  later  to  turn.  Shortly  afterward  he  heard  more  of 
it  from  Israel  Lewis,  the  agent  of  the  Cincinnati  refugees  who 
had  gone  to  Canada  on  their  behalf  and  who  returned  by  way  of 
Rochestei^.  Lewis  declared  that  there  were  1,100  colored  people 
in  the  woods  of  Canada  and  that  they  were  starving.  He  called 
upon  the  humane  everywhere  to  assist  them.  Steward  was  deeply 
impressed  with  what  he  heard  from  Israel  Lewis. 

^'I  had  at  that  time,"  he  says,  ''just  made  a  public  profession 
of  my  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  and  my  determination  to  be 
governed  by  its  holy  precepts.  I  felt  for  the  distressed  and  suffer- 
ing everywhere,  but  particularly  for  those  who  had  fled,  poor 
and  destitute,  from  cruel  taskmasters,  choosing  rather  the  suffer- 
ings of  cold  and  hunger  with  liberty  than  the  meagre  necessities 
of  life  and  slavery.  I  concluded  to  go  to  Canada  and  try  to  do 
some  good ;  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity. ' ' 

His  resolution  once  made,  his  action  followed.  He  proceeded 
from  Rochester  to  Toronto,  "which,"  he  says,  ''I  found  quite  a 
thriving  town  and  containing  some  fine  brick  dwellings,  and  some 
I  saw  were  built  of  mud,  dried  in  the  sun,  wearing  rather  a  poor 
than  a  pretty  appearance."  At  Toronto  he  hired  a  team  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ancaster,  stopping  there  over  night  and  proceeding  on 
to  his  destination  to  find  his  brethren  there  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. The  country  w^as,  of  course,  an  unbroken  wilderness  and  all 
the  labor  of  clearing  off  the  heavy  timber  faced  the  refugees  from 
slavery. 

The  day  after  he  arrived  at  the  settlement  a  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  rude  log  huts  to  decide  on  a  name  for  the  town- 
ship and  at  Steward's  suggestion  the  name  Wilberforce  was 
adopted.  Describing  the  settlement  he  says:  "It  is  situated  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Huron  Tract,  Kent  County,  London  Dis- 
trict, and  is  the  next  north  of  the  Township  of  London.  Our 
neighbors  on  the  south  were  a  company  of  Irish  people  who  owned 
the  township,  and  on  the  west  side  were  a  company  of  Welshmen, 
a  hardy,  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

"In  Wilberforce,"  he  adds,  "there  were  no  white  inhabi- 
tants. The  land  appeared  level  and  handsome,  with  but  one 
stream  of  any  magnitude  running  through  it;  this  was  the 
'  Oxsable, '  which  was  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year.    All  was  one 
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vast  forest  of  heavy  timber,  that  would  compare  well  with  that 
of  Western  New  York.  Beech^  maple,  ash,  elm,  oak,  whitewood, 
bass,  balm  of  gilead,  etc.  The  soil  was  good  for  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  most  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  in  New  York, 
and  was  a  superior  grazing  country  about  fifteen  miles  from 
London.  This  was  a  village  containing  perhaps  thirty  dwellings 
and  two  hundred  inhabitants ;  a  courthouse  and  jail  all  under  one 
roof,  built  of  stone  and  plastered ;  small  doors  and  windows  in  the 
style  of  some  of  the  old  English  castles.  London  was  built  in  the 
forks,  or  between  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  River  Thames ; 
hence  you  would  hear  people  speak  of  going  to  'The  Forks'  in- 
stead of  to  the  village ;  it  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Buffalo 
and  the  nearest  port  between  the  two  is  Port  Stanley,  thirty  miles 
from  London." 

Having  looked  over  the  condition  of  the  refugees  in  Canada 
Steward  decided  that  he  would  remove  his  family  to  Canada  and 
join  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  colony.  He  believed  that 
Wilberforce  could  be  made  a  haven  for  those  escaping  out  of  the 
bondage  of  the  south  and  that  by  industry  the  refugees  could 
make  a  living  there.  Consequently  in  1830  he  sold  out  all  at 
Rochester,  and  despite  the  forebodings  of  his  friends  set  out  with 
his  family  for  Canada.  On  a  lake  boat  they  travelled  to  Port 
Stanley  where  there  was,  he  says,  a  dock,  a  warehouse  and  sev- 
eral farmhouses.  The  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  Kettle  Creek  attracted  his  attention  but  they  did  not 
tarry  long.  A  farmer  engaged  to  take  them  to  London.  Ten 
miles  on  their  way  they  came  to  the  newly  laid  out  village  of  St. 
Thomas,  then  continued  through  new  country  to  London  where 
they  arrived  tired  and  hungry  and  put  up  for  the  night  with  a 
Mr.  Faden.  The  next  day  Steward  bought  a  span  of  horses  for 
$150  and  putting  them  before  a  lumber  wagon  they  entered  upon 
the  last  lap  of  their  journey  in  good  spirits  and  arrived  in  due 
time. 

The  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of  some  14  or  15  families, 
numbering  over  50  persons  in  all.  The  first  business  done  after 
his  arrival  was  to  appoint  a  board  of  managers  to  look  after  the 
business  of  the  colony.  The  board  consisted  of  seven  members^ 
elected  by  the  settlers,  and  Steward  was  chosen  president.  It 
was  also  decided  to  send  out  at  once  two  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  aid  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  in  the  colony.  Rev.  Nathan  Paul  was 
chosen  to  go  to  Great  Britain  while  Israel  Lewis  was  to  be  the 
agent  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  but  ill  came  from  the  send- 
ing forth  of  these  two  men. 

To  begin  with  the  case. of  Lewis.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
collected  considerable  sums  in  the  United  States  but  he  would 
neither  pay  these  over  to  the  board  of  directors  nor  give  any 
account  of  his  proceedings.  Moreover,  while  abroad  on  his  mis- 
sion, he  was  charged  with  living  in  an  extravagant  fashion.  Noth- 
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ing  seemed  left  to  do  but  to  expose  Lewis  and  this  was  done  in 
several  American  and  Canadian  newspapers.  This  occasioned  re- 
sentment among  friends  of  Lewis  who  possibly  shared  in  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  and  Steward  intimates  that  Lewis's  creditors  also 
supported  him  when  they  faced  the  possibility  of  his  facilities 
for  collecting  further  money  being  ended.  The  worst  feature  of 
Lewis's  trickery  was  felt,  however,  in  connection  with  the  land 
purchasesof  the  colonists.  Lewis  had  dealt  extensively  with  Jones, 
the  agent  of  the  Canada  Land  Company,  but  failing  to  fulfil  his 
agreement  regarding  paj^ment,  it  so  exasperated  Jones  that  he 
declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  so  a  little  later  when  Steward  wanted  to  buy  some  more 
land  he  was  unable  to  make  a  purchase.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
Colony.  The  original  settlers  had  secured  their  farms  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Oberlin  Society  of  Friends  who  had  raised  funds 
sufficient  to  purchase  800  acres  and  had  sent  Frederick  Stover,  one 
of  their  number,  to  make  the  deal.  This  comprised  nearly  all  the 
land  possessed  by  the  colony  when  Steward  arrived.  The  steady 
refusal  of  the  Land  Company  to  sell  to  the  colored  people  forced 
Steward  into  other  lines.  He  made  his  house  a  sort  of  tavern  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  also  did  teaming  with  his 
horses.  His  teaming  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  both  his 
horses  from  some  strange  disease.  Stew^ard's  tavern,  however, 
was  popular  and  had  a  good  name,  so  that  persons  travelling  from 
London  to  Goderich  preferred  to  stay  over  night  in  Wilberforce 
rather  than  go  further  to  seek  accommodation  among  their  own 
people. 

Steward's  book  indicates  that  at  no  time  was  there  any  love 
lost  between  Lewis  and  himself.  There  appears  to  have  been 
antagonism  between  the  two  men  from  the  time  when  they  first 
met  in  Rochester  before  Steward  had  come  to  Canada.  The  cli- 
max came  when  Lewis  sold  a  piece  of  property  to  Steward  in 
illegal  fashion,  then  charged  Steward  with  stealing  a  note  for 
$25  and  had  him  haled  into  court.  The  case  came  before  Chief 
Justice  Robinson  who  made  his  appearance  in  court  with  great 
pomp,  dressed  in  English  court  style.  Lewis  gave  his  evidence. 
Steward's  lawyer  then  called  three  respectable  white  men  who 
said  they  would  not  believe  Lewis  on  oath.  The  jury  did  not  even 
leave  their  seats  to  acquit  Steward.  A  second  suit  instituted  by 
Lewis  also  fell  flat.  Next  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  take 
Steward's  life.  The  latter,  on  his  way  from  London,  was  set 
upon  in  McConnell's  Dismal  Swamp,  by  three  men  with  rifles. 
Their  poor  marksmanship  probably  saved  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  career  of  Lewis  may  be  briefly  dealt  with  here. 
His  conduct  seems  to  have  turned  most  of  the  colonists  against 
him.  His  health  gave  way  and  he  died  in  a  hospital  in  Montreal, 
leaving  not  enough  of  his  gains  to  provide  a  decent  burial. 

Steward's  intense  dislike  for  Lewis  shows  itself  continually 
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throughout  his  book  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
ability  the  man  possessed.  Lewis  was  born  a  slave  and  raised 
amid  the  worst  cruelties  of  the  system.  He  made  a  bold  break 
for  liberty,  taking  his  wife  along  with  him,  and  though  they  were 
tracked  with  bloodhounds  arrived  safely  at  Cincinnati.  His  dom- 
inant personality  made  him  a  leader  among  his  people  so  that 
when  they  were  being  forced  to  leave  Ohio  he  was  at  once  chosen 
as  their  agent  to  spy  out  the  new  promised  land.  Like  the  agents 
the  Children  of  Israel  sent  out,  his  report  was  unfavorable  but 
did  not  deter  the  Cincinnati  fugitives  from  determining  to  seek 
liberty  under  the  British  Government. 

Steward  says  of  Lewis  that  his  appearance  was  prepossessing 
and  his  manner  and  address  easy  and  commanding.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  his  private  life  he  could  appear  the  gentle- 
man, the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  His  education  was 
limited  but  he  had  managed  to  -gather  a  sufficient  amount  of 
knowledge  to  read  and  write,  together  with  quite  a  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  and  his  natural  shrewdness  and  tact  accomplish- 
ed all  the  rest.  To  strangers  he  could  even  appear  a  scholar  if 
left  unquestioned.  He  was  something  of  an  orator  and  once 
spoke  with  eloquence  and  marked  effect  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  at  Albany.  His  natural  abilities,  says  Steward,  were 
above  mediocrity,  but  having  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  real 
education  or  the  privileges  of  a  society  calculated  to  refine  and 
cultivate  his  natural  aspiring  intellect  and  ambitions  he  had  come 
to  manhood  with  a  determined,  selfish  disposition  to  accomplish 
whatever  gratified  his  vanity  or  administered  to  his  animal  nature. 
Turning  now  to  Eev.  Nathan  Paul,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  another  re- 
cord of  funds  collected  for  a  worthy  object  being  appropriated 
by  an  individual.  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to 
England  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  upon  the  generosity  of 
friends  in  the  United  States.  Everard  Peck,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
signed  a  note  for  $700  which  was  cashed  and  used  to  fit  out  the 
Wilberforce  agent. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  this  agent  Steward  says: 

''He  reached  England  and  collected  large  sums  of 
money  but  entirely  failed  in  the  remittance  of  any  sums 
either  to  Mr.  Tappan   (a  friend  of  the  colony  in  New 
York)  or  to  myself.     When  the  note  of  $700  came  due 
Mr.  Peck  was  obliged  to  pay  it  and  lose  it   .    .    .     He 
(Paul)  wrote  me  from  time  to  time  and  once  informed 
me  that  he  then  had  $1,200  in  hand  but  not  a  farthing 
could  we  get.    We  wrote  him  again  and  again  but  all  to 
no  purpose.     He  never  paid  one  dollar." 
The  failure  to  get  Mr.  Paul  to  make  any  remittances  led  to 
the  decision  to  send  somebody  else  after  him  and  an  Englishman 
named  Nell  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.     Nell  left  his  wife 
and  five  children  in  the  colony  and  Steward  went  with  him  as  far 
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as  New  York,  raising  among  friends  in  Rochester  and  New  York 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars.  Nell  arrived  in  Eng- 
land just  as  Paul  was  leaving  there  and  the  colonists  never  heard 
from  him  again,  at  least  not  during  the  time  that  Steward  re- 
mained with  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Paul  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1834,  bringing  with  him  a  white  woman  whom  he  had 
married  in  England.  He  and  his  lady  did  not  come  to  Wilber- 
force  until  the  spring  of  1835.  On  sending  him  forth  in  the  first 
place  the  council  of  the  colony  had  agreed  to  allow  him  $50  a 
month  and  expenses.  Paul,  on  his  return,  charged  the  board  for 
wages  and  expenses  for  a  period  of  four  years,  three  months  and 
twenty  days.  His  accounts  were  examined  and  showed  receipts 
in  England  of  $8,015.80  and  expenses  of  $7,019.80.  But  the 
further  bill  for  wages  at  $50  a  month  not  only  wiped  out  the  bal- 
ance but  actually  left  the  colony  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt 
to  him.  There  was,  of  course,  no  money  to  meet  this.  In  his 
items  of  expenditure  was  an  amount  of  $200  said  to  have  been 
paid  over  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  famous  American  aboli- 
tionist, while  the  latter  was  campaigning  in  England.  Paul  had 
no  authority  to  make  any  such  gift  out  of  funds  that  had  been 
given  to  him  to  assist  education  and  religion  at  Wilberforce  and 
Steward  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  Garrison  asking  if  he  had 
ever  received  such  an  amount.  Garrison's  reply,  given  in  full  in 
Steward's  book,  is  that  he  got  no  money  from  Paul,  though  he 
gives  full  credit  to  Paul  for  assistance  rendered  him  in  his  work. 
''I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  his  heartiness  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  and  on  my  behalf,"  he  says.  ''I  owe  much  of  the  suc- 
cess that  so  signally  crowned  my  efforts  to  his  presence,  testimony 
and  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  colonization  scheme." 

The  colonists  were  excited  to  fury  when  they  found  out  how 
they  had  been  tricked  by  Paul  and  were  ready  to  do  him  violence. 
Steward  made  a  careful  examination  of  his  accounts  and  expresses 
himself  as  satisfied  that  Paul  had  actually  spent  the  money  and 
had  not  laid  it  away  for  his  own  future  purposes. 

"We  succeeded  at  last,"  he  says,  "after  a  tedious  effort,  in 
satisfying  the  minds  of  the  colonists  to  the  extent  that  a  violent 
outbreak  was  no  longer  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.  When  all  was 
quiet  in  the  colony  I  ventured  to  make  my  first  call  on  the  wife 
of  Rev.  N.  Paul  who  was  then  stopping  with  the  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  B.  Paul,  residing  some  three  miles  from  us. 

"The  houses  of  the  colonists  were  generally  built  of  logs, 
hewn  on  both  sides,  the  spaces  chinked  with  mortar  and  the  roof 
constructed  of  boards.  The  lower  part  was  generally  left  in  one 
large  room,  and  when  another  apartment  was  desired  it  was  made 
by  drawing  a  curtain  across  it.  When  we  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Paul  we  were  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Paul,  whom  we  found  in  an  inner  apartment  made 
by  drawn  curtains,  carpeted  in  an  expensive  style,  where  she  was 
seated  like  a  queen  in  state — with  a  veil  floating  from  her  head 
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to  the  floor;  a  gold  chain  encircling  her  neck  and  attached  to  a 
gold  watch  in  her  girdle;  her  fingers  and  person  sparkling  with 
costly  jewelry.  Her  manners  were  stiff  and  formal,  nor 
was  she  handsome  but  a  tolerably  fair  looking  woman,  of  about 
30  years  of  age;  and  this  was  the  wife  of  our  agent  for  the  poor 
Wilberforce  colony." 

Rev.  N.  Paul  and  his  white  wife  evidently  found  themselves 
ill  at  ease  in  the  colony  for  they  soon  departed.  Paul  gave  his 
promise  that  he  would  go  to  Rochester  and  pay  over  to  Everard 
Peck,  who  had  advanced  the  money  to  send  him  to  England,  the 
$700  that  was  justly  due  him.  But  Paul  went  directly  to  Albany 
where  his  closing  years  were  darkened  by  domestic  troubles  and 
the  serious  illness  that  eventually  caused  his  death. 

Considering  the  financial  setbacks  that  came  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  their  agents  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  colony  made  any 
headway  at  all.  What  success  was  achieved  must  be  attributed 
to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colonists  themselves.  It  was,  as 
Steward  points  out,  n^ver  intended  by  the  managers  that  the 
agents  should  collect  money  to  be  divided  amongst  the  colonists 
themselves  but  they  did  feel  justified  in  asking  help  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  education  and  religion.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  able 
to  work  and  did  so.  They  cleared  considerable  land,  sowed  grain, 
planted  orchards,  raised  cattle  and,  in  short,  showed  to  the  world 
that  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  w^hites  when  given  a  chance. 

While  Steward  was  there  a  provincial  law  was  passed  allow- 
ing each  township  to  elect  three  commissioners  to  transact  town- 
ship business.  Each  township  could  also  elect  one  township  clerk. 
Three  colored  commissioners  were  elected  in  the  Wilberforce 
colony  and  Steward  was  appointed  clerk. 

Five  years  of  unhappy  experiences  finally  led  Steward  to 
consider  returning  to  the  United  States.  He  gives  a  pathetic 
account  of  his  circumstances. 

''When  I  went  to  Wilberforce,"  he  writes,  ''I  supposed  that 
the  colonists  would  purchase  the  whole  township  of  Biddulph 
and  pay  for  it,  which  might  have  been  done  had  they  been  fortun- 
ate enough  to  put  forward  better  men.*  Then,  when  we  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  we  could  have  sent  a  member 
to  Parliament,  one  of  our  own  race,  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  colony.  In  all  this  we  were  disappointed.  The  Canada  Com- 
pany, in  their  unjust  judgment  of  a  whole  people  by  one  dishonest 
man,  had  stopped  the  sale  of  lands  to  colored  persons,  which,  of 
course,  put  an  end  to  the  emigration  of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent colored  men  to  that  place ;  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  a 
favorable  change.  Moreover,  the  persecutions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  colony  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased ;  anti-slavery  truth 
was  taking  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  .  .  .  These, 
with  other  considerations,  induced  me  to  leave  Canada.  As  soon 
as  my  intentions  were  made  known  I  was  importuned  on  all  sides, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  settlement,  to  remain  awhile  longer  at  least. ' ' 
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He  finally  decided  to  send  his  family  back  to  the  United 
States  but  to  remain  himself  until  his  term  as  township  clerk  was 
terminated.  The  family  were  to  return  by  Port  Stanley  and 
Buffalo  as  they  had  come. 

"But  what  a  contrast  there  was,"  he  says,  "between  our 
•leaying  Rochester  five  years  before  and  our  removing  from  the 
colony.  Then  we  had  five  two-horse  wagon  loads  of  goods  and 
furniture  and  seven  in  family;  now  our  possessions  were  only  a 
few  articles  in,  a  one-horse  wagon  with  an  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers to  our  household." 

With  affectionate  farewells  the  colonists  said  goodbye  to  the 
Steward  family.  At  Port  Stanley  they  were  entertained  in  the 
farmhouse  of  a  Mr.  White,  a  Virginia  fugitive  who  lived  on  the 
bank  of  Kettle  Creek.  They  were  detained  waiting  for  a  boat 
and  on  the  second  morning  Steward  was  awakened  early  to  find 
himself  under  arrest  for  a  debt  of  forty  dollars.  He  was  taken 
to  London  and  quickly  arranged  the  matter  there,  but  returning 
to  Port  Stanley  found  his  family  gone.  They  had  a  rough  trip 
to  Buffalo  and  one  of  the  children  caught  a  cold  that  later  caused 
her  death.  Steward  returned  to  Wilberforce  practically  penni- 
less, remained  there  until  January  19,  1837,  and  then  left  for  his 
old  home,  arriving  in  Rochester  on  the  23rd.  Five  old  friends 
quickly  offered  him  a  loan  of  $500  with  which  he  was  re-estab- 
lished in  business.  Things  did  not  go  well  with  him,  however, 
and  some  little  time  later  he  joined  the  conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  have  no  record  that  he  ever 
again  visited  Wilberforce. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  unscrupulous  land  agents  had  much 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  colony.  The  refusal  to  sell  land  was 
a  blow  to  the  prospect  of  building  up  a  settlement.  In  some 
cases  when  land  had  been  purchased  and  money  paid  title  deeds 
would  be  refused,  nor  would  there  even  be  any  compensation 
allowed  for  the  improvements  carried  out.  There  was  vigorous 
outcry  from  the  colored  people  against  this  manifest  injustice. 
Steward  records  one  humorous  case  where  a  colored  man  named 
Smith  followed  the  land  agent  to  London  and  demanded  compen- 
sation for  the  labor  he  had  put  on  the  land  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  up.  The  agent,  who  was  a  stout  Englishman,  met 
the  colored  man  in  the  hall  of  a  tavern  and  tried  to  evade  him. 
The  colored  man  quickly  lowered  his  head  and  drove  like  a 
battering  ram  into  the  Englishman's  stomach.  The  latter  called 
for  help  but  there  w^as  little  sympathy  for  him  and  that  fearful 
battering  ram  was  again  being  lowered  for  action.  He  quickly 
capitulated  and  paid  in  full  amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd. 

In  the  library  of  Mr.  J.  Davis  Barnett,  of  Stratford,  there  is 
a  small  pamphlet,  printed  at  London,  England,  in  1832,  which  con- 
tains references  to  the  Wilberforce  Colony  and  to  Rev.  N.  Paul, 
then  in  England  as  its  agent.  The  credentials  of  Paul  are  given 
and  an  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  his  work.     ' '  We  shall  be  open- 
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ing  an  asylum, ' '  says  this  appeal,  ' '  and  a  vista  of  hope,  always 
growing,  for  all  the  enslaved  people  who  may  succeed  in  making 
their  escape  thither.  Canada  will  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  God's 
poor.  The  thousands  who  might  resort  thither  to  us  would  form 
one  of  the  most  formidable  bulwarks  of  our  safety  should  we 
ever  again  be  there  assailed.  "^ 

A  statement  is  then  given  of  the  amounts  received  by  Rev. 
N.  Paul  up  to  July  20,  1832,  for  the  establishment  of  a  college, 
for  emigration  and  for  education  in  general.  The  amounts  are 
not  large,  that  for  education  being  credited  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  Leighton. 

There  is  some  interest  in  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  since  it  brings  a  New  England  city  into  the  story  of 
Wilberforce.  At  the  first  annual  convention  of  free  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June  6-11,  1831, 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a  college  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The 
people  there,  however,  had  no  liking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colored  school  in  their  midst  and  a  strong  resolution  was  passed 
against  it  which  was  signed  by  Dennis  Kimberley,  the  mayor, 
and  Elisha  Monson,  the  town  clerk.  This  was  in  September,  1831, 
and  the  decision  was  then  made  to  establish  the  college  at  Wil- 
berforce, Upper  Canada,  and  it  was  on  behalf  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  general  education  of  the  colony,  that  Rev.  N.  Paul  appealed 
to  the  charitable  of  Great  Britain. 

The  wording  of  this  New  Haven  resolution,  given  in  the 
pamphlet  mentioned  above,  shows  such  a  truckling  to  slavery 
interests  that  I  quote  it  in  full: 

"Whereas,  endeavors  are  now  making  to  establish 
a  college  in  this  city  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  and 
other  countries  adjacent;  and  in  connection  with  this 
establishment  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  is  not  only  recommended  by  the  advocates 
of  the  proposed  college,  but  demanded  by  right;  and, 
whereas,  an  omission  to  notice  these  measures  may  be 
construed  as  implying  either  indifference  to,  or  approba- 
tion of  the  same,  etc. ;  therefore,  resolved  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  common  council  and  freemen  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  in  city  meeting  assembled,  that  we  will 
resent  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  college. in  this 
place  by  every  lawful  means." 

There  are  a  few  references  to  the  Wilberforce  Colony  in  the 
History  of  Middlesex  County  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1889.  At  page  461  reminiscenses  of  William  Porte  are  quoted 
from  the  Lucan  Enterprise  in  which  he  says  that  lots  5  and  6, 
north  and  south  of  the  London-Goderich  road  in  Biddulph,  with 
600  acres  more,  were  taken  up  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the  price  being  $1.50  per  acre.  In 
1830,  he  says,  lots  5  north  and  south  were  occupied  by  Peter 
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Butler,  J.  Wyatt,  W.  Whitehead  and  one  Pinkham,  who  were  the 
original  settlers  on  the  land  where  Lucan  village  is  situated.  Of 
the  first  buildings  none  now  exist,  he  adds,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Butlers  none  of  the  colored  pioneers  are  to  be  found.  The 
colored  schoolhouse  stood  where  J.  C.  Watts'  residence  now  is 
and  the  teacher  sent  by  the  Friends  vanished  with  the  school,  the 
Friends  ceasing  their  support  in  1843.  After  that  the  white  set- 
lers  hired  Wm.  Porte  to  teach  the  colored  children. 

An  examination  of  Austin  Steward's  book  supplies  the  names 
of  a  number  of  the  colonists  in  the  early  Thirties.  There  were 
the  two  Pauls,  Benjamin  and  Nathan,  both  preachers.  There 
was  also  Israel  Lewis.  A  circular  issued  in  March,  1836,  warning 
the  public  against  Lewis  is  signed  by  Austin  Steward,  president ; 
Peter  Butler,  treasurer;  John  Halmes,  secretary;  and  by  four 
other  managers,  Philip  Harris,  William  Bell,  John  Whitehead 
and  Samuel  Peters. 

Another  circular,  date  not  given,  bears  additional  new  names 
of  Joseph  Taylor  and  William  Brown. 

A  bundle  of  manuscript  notes  in  my  possession  made  by 
William  Matheson,  of  Lucan,  who  was  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Wilberforce  Colony,  give  some  details  which,  while 
rather  indefinite,  may  be  noted. 

He  says  that  he  has  before  him  a  letter  from  the  Canada 
Company  stating  that  on  September  30,  1830,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Brown 
and  Stephen  Button,  both  colored,  located  certain  lots  on  either 
side  of  the  London  Road  and  deeded  them,  the  first  lots  deeded 
in  Biddulph. 

He  also  speaks  of  a  colored  man  settling  on  lot  6,  con.  11, 
of  London  Towmship,  as  early  as  1819.  His  name  is  given  as 
Henry  Shaw,  with  the  additional  information  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  that  he  was  there  for  20  years  and  that  he  kept  chickens 
and  had  a  raspberry  patch. 

Peter  Butler  the  elder  had  a  goodly  line  of  descendants  and 
so  something  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  born  at  Balti- 
more in  1797  and  as  a  youth  became  a  sailor,  following  the  sea 
for  seven  years.  He  also  learned  the  trade  of  caulker  and  when 
he  came  to  Canada  seems  to  have  followed  this  trade  for  a  time 
at  Port  Stanley  and  Port  Dover.  Later,  when  he  went  to  Bid- 
dulph to  look  over  the  land,  he  left  his  family  at  St.  Thomas  but 
soon  returned  and  they  all  took  up  their  residence  on  about  the 
present  site  of  Lucan.  He  was  regarded  highly  in  the  colony, 
having  some  knowledge  of  simple  medicine  which  gave  him  a 
title  of  ''Dr.  Butler"  in  the  district.  Settlers  came  from  quite  a 
distance  for  treatment  at  times.  His  farm  was  later  surveyed 
into  village  lots  and,  according  to  Matheson,  he  was  worth 
$22,000  at  his  death  in  October,  1872,  his  will  stipulating  that 
this  was  to  be  divided  amongst  his  descendants  in  the  third  gen- 
eration. 

Daniel  Turner  came  to  Biddulph  with  Peter  Butler.    He  also 
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was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1805,  and  like  Butler,  was  a  sailor  and 
caulker.  He  was  an  Elder  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and,  like  Paul 
the  Apostle,  worked  at  his  trade  and  preached.  There  are  records 
of  his  preaching  between  Port  Stanley  and  Port  Dover  and  also 
in  Lobo,  London  and  Biddulph  Townships.  He  died  toward  the 
close  of  1860.    His  widow  died  in  1896,  aged  90  years. 

Philip  Harris,  mentioned  in  Austin  Steward's  book,  died 
March  28,  1857,  aged  82  years  and  16  days.  His  wife,  Vilana 
Harris,  died  June  20,  1850,  aged  63  years.  The  gravestones  of 
both  were  still  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  on  one  of  the  back 
streets  of  Lucan.  In  a  field  near  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  grave  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Paul,  who  died  March  31,  1836.  This 
was  before  Austin  Steward  had  left  the  colony, 

Ephraim  Taylor,  according  to  William  Matheson's  notes, 
took  up  the  farm  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Little  Sauble  and 
settled  on  it  in  1830.  There  are  some  records  of  his  trading  with 
the  people  in  London  Township  in  1831.  R.  H.  O'Neil,  formerly 
a  banker  at  Lucan,  remembered  going  with  his  father  to  Eph- 
raim's  place  to  get  a  yoke  of  steers  with  which  they  were  to  draw 
in  grain.  He  recalled  how  rough  and  full  of  snags  was  the  road 
through  where  Lucan  now  stands.  Ephraim  built  a  log  house  on 
his  farm  in  1843  which  was  standing  some  years  ago.  Later  on 
he  sold  out  to  J.  H.  Laird  and  moved  over  the  Goderich  and  Lon- 
don road,  building  himself  a  new  house  on  the  pattern  of  the  one 
in  which  he  had  been  raised  in  the  southern  states.  The  fire- 
place was  outside  of  the  house.  It  remained  standing  for  a  long 
time  but  finally  disappeared. 

Mr.  Matheson  has  a  note  of  some  recollections  given  him  by 
Mr.  B.  Stanley  in  March,  1904,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
'^Irie"  Lewis  (probably  Israel  Lewis).  The  note  says  that  Shaw 
and  Irie  Lewis  were  the  first  settlers,  Lewis  being  on  the  Sauble 
hill.  Lewis  acted  for  Stephen  Dutton  and  J.  C.  Brown  in  block- 
ing out  the  land  for  the  colored  settlers,  50  acres  to  each  family. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of 
the  colony  did  not  at  any  time  much  exceed  70.  Some  who  came 
staA^ed  but  a  short  time,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
ing and  going  during  the  whole  period. 

The  colony  was  visited  at  various  times  by  travellers  who 
have  recorded  their  impressions. 

Patrick  Shirreff,  an  East  Lothian  farmer,  who  came  through 
about  1834  and  published  his  book,  ''A  Tour  Through  North 
America,"  in  1835,  says  at  page  178: 

''On  the  boundary  of  the  Huron  tract,  next  to  the  London 
district,  we  passed  a  negro  settlement.  The  houses  of  the  colored 
people  appeared  of  a  particular  construction,  having  the  chimney 
on  the  outside  of  the  log  house,  and  which  stack  is  composed  of 
thin  sawn  timber,  placed  horizontally  and  mixed  with  clay.  Their 
chief  crop  was  Indian  corn,  well  cultivated.  Before  my  depar- 
ture from  Britain  I  had  heard  this  settlement  instanced  as  a  com- 
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plete  failure  and  used  as  an  argument  against  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.     The  houses,  barns,  fences  and  general  appearances  of 
this  settlement  are  certainly  mean  enough  but  I  consider  it  in 
most  respects  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  settlements' 
of  whites  in  the  Huron  tract  of  the  same  standing  of  three  years. '^ 

Professor  Siebert,  in  his  book  on  the  Underground  Railway, 
quotes  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  as  stating  his  observ- 
ation of  the  distinct  advance  made  by  the  settlers  at  Wilberforce 
from  log  cabins  to  brick  and  frame  houses. 

Levi  Coffin,  the  reputed  president  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way, visited  Wilberforce  in  the  Forties,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
looking  into  the  condition  of  the  negroes  generally  in  Canada. 
He  says  that  Wilberforce  was  the  only  settlement  he  visited  that 
did  not  contain  refugees  whom  he  had  personally  assisted  to 
liberty. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  who  published  a  book,  ''The  Under- 
ground Railway,"  at  Toronto  in  1860,  refers  to  Wilberforce  as 
having  good  homes  and  flourishing. 

Among  those  who  visted  the  colony  while  Austin  Steward 
was  there  was  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  noted  American  abolitionist. 
Lundy  was  in  Canada  in  1830-1  obtaining  subscribers  for  his 
paper,  ''The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  and  also  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  general  condition  of  the  refugees.  Stew- 
ard says  that  Lundy  spent  an  evening  telling  them  about  his 
journey  to  Haiti.  This  journey  had  been  made  in  1825  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  settling  emancipated  slaves 
there.  Lundy  remained  in,  touch  with  the  Wilberforce  colonists 
for  some  time,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Steward  in  May,  1835, 
describing  a  trip  to  Mexico  being  quoted.  While  Garrison  did 
not  visit  the  colony  he  knew  of  its  work  both  through  Steward 
and.  Rev.  N.  Paul,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  his  work  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Anti-Slavery  Society 
has  a  brief  reference  to  the  Wilberforce  Colony.  This  is  dated 
March,  1852',  and  says  that  the  colony  then  has  about  20  families 
and  is  not  flourishing. 

Benjamin  Drew's  North  Side  View  of  Slavery,  published  in 
1856,  and  which  surveys  the  refugee  settlements  in  Upper  Canada, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Wilberforce  Colony  except  incidentally 
in  the  narrative  given  by  J.  C.  Brown,  then  living  in  Chatham. 
Brown,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  president  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  organized  in  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers 
to  come  to  Wilberforce.  His  story,  given  in  Drew's  book,  pages 
239  to  248,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  here  brought 
together.  He  remained  but  a  very  short  time  at  Wilberforce, 
settling  in  Toronto  for  a  time  and  then  returning  to  Cincinnati. 
He  was  there  for  a  little  over  a  year  during  which  time  he  was 
subject  of  further  persecution.  This  induced  him  to  return  to 
Canada  and  he  settled  once  more  in  Toronto,  where  he  was  a 
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gunner  during  the  troubles  of  1837.  Later  he  moved  to  the  Dawn 
settlement,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial 
School  at  that  place.  From  Dawn  he  went  to  Chatham  in  1849, 
and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  is  no  great  success  to  record  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  to  found  in  Wilberforce  a  colored  Utopia.  The  same 
idea,  in  varying  form,  was  attempted  at  other  places  in  this 
province,  usually  wdth  more  success.  All  these  attempts  are  of 
interest  as  one  phase  of  the  great  struggle  then  under  way  to 
end  the  whole  system  of  slavery.  By  giving  colored  refugees 
homes  and  land  and  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  Canada  was 
striking  a  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  human  bondage.  That 
blow,  joined  with  the  titanic  blows  administered  by  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  United  States,  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  with  its 
vast  cost  of  lives  and  treasure,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
wiping  out  of  the  stain  that  for  so  long  a  period  had  rested  on 
the  land  of  liberty. 
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Mason,  H.  E,,  1st  Batn. 

Mears,    Horace,    33rd    Batn. 

Mercer,  Robert  H.,  3rd  Field  Artil- 
lery  Brigade. 

Mercer,  John  C,  17th  Batn. 

Meyers,  Tobias  J.,   142nd  Batn. 

Mills,  Harris  M.,  4th  Can.  Mounted 
Rifles. 

Morgan,  Herbert  C,  18th  Batn. 

Moore,  Edwin  H.,   15th  Batn. 

Moore,  Wm.  Robert,  70th  Batn. 

Monk,   George,   3  3  rd   Batn. 

Mount,  George  A.,  13th  Batn. 

Morrison,  William,  70th  Batn. 

Mowat,  Robert,  7th  Can.  Mounted 
Rifles. 

Morkin,  Gordon  Thos.,  Can.  Army 
Dental   Corps. 

McCarthy,   Callaghan,    18th   Batn. 

McCormick,  Robert  Wm.  John,  33rd 
Batn. 

McCreedy,  Bernard  H.,  1st  Batn. 

McCreedy,  Charles,  Medical  Section. 

McArthur,   James,   70th  Batn. 

McCoombe,  John  R.,  18th  Batn. 

McKay,  Alexander,   13  5th  Batn. 

McKinney,  Daniel  J.,  1st  Batn. 

McLennan,  William,  142nd  Batn. 

McMurphy,  Archie,  1st  Batn. 

Mcintosh,  Gordon  Cowan,  3rd  Bri- 
gade Canadian  Field  Artillery. 

O'Connell,  Charles  W.,   18th  Batn. 

Payne,   A.   E.,    28th  Batn. 

Payne,  John,   7th  Batn. 

Page,  John  Thos.,  2nd  Canadian 
Pioneers. 

Parker,   Frederick,  Infantry. 

Paterson,  Andrew,  Royal  Naval 
Canadian  Reserve. 

Pennington,  George,   70th  Batn. 

Perkins,    Frederick,    135th   Batn. 

Perkins,  Archie  Edmund,,70th  Batn. 

Phillips,  Allan,   142nd  Batn. 

Piper,  James  W^m.,  70th  Batn. 

Piper,   Thos.  James,    18th  Batn. 

Player,   Clifford   Chas.,    63rd  Batt. 

Prescott,  A.  C,  4th  Can.  Mounted 
Rifles. 

Rackham,  William,   1st  Batn. 

Rankin,  Donald  Herbert,  70th  Batn. 

Rawlings,  Jack,   63rd  Batt. 

Raymond,  Geo.Anthony,135th  Batn. 
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Raymond,  Frederick  C,  Canadian 
Engineers. 

Redman,  James  Jos.,    70th  Batn. 

Reed,  Roy  Albert,   91st  Batn. 

Reid,  Frank  Nixen,   135th  Batn. 

Rimmer,   Alfred  B.,   36th   Batn. 

Ridley,  Arthur,  18th  Batn. 

Ross,   Lome,    1st  Batn. 

Ryan,  John,   Can.   Field  Artillery. 

Sanborn,  Wm.  Reginald,  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps. 

Sant,  William  Arthur,   70th  Batn. 

Shaw,  John,  Royal  Can.  High- 
landers. 

Sherlock,   Thomas  M.,    15th   Batn. 

Shoebottom,  Clifford  S.,   91st  Batn. 

Skelly,  Lawrence  R.,  13  5th  Batn. 

Small,  J.  Gordon,   33rd  Batn. 

Smith,  Clarence  H.,  1st  Batn. 

Smith,  Frederick,   17th  Batn. 

Smith,  William  Henry,    1st  Batn. 

Smith,  Fred.  A.,   4th  Batn. 

Snelling,  Edward,   7th  Batn. 

Somerville,    Kenneth,    33rd    Batn. 

Spratley,  George  H.,  18th  Batn. 

Sparks,  William,  18th  Batn. 

Spence,  William  T.,   33rd  Batn. 

Spring,  Edward,  No.  10,  Stationary 
Hospital. 

Spicknell,  Victor  E.,  3  3rd  Batn. 

Stephen,  James,  135th  Batn. 

Stephenson,   Lawrence,   33rd  Batn. 

Stewart,   Peter,    19th   Dragoons. 


Sussens,  Fred.  Chas.,  142nd  Batn. 

Sumner,  Ira  A.,  18th  Batn. 

Sullivan,  Thos.,  3  3rd  Batn. 

Sullivan,  Henry,  4th  Canadian  Div- 
isional Engineers. 

Saville,  John  A.,  No.  1  Divisional 
Train. 

Talbot,  Frank,   1st  Batn. 

Taylor,  Chas.  Norman,  142nd  Batn. 

Telford,  Harry,   135th  Batn. 

Temple,  Robert  H.,  63rd  Batt. 

Tierney,   Wm.   J.,   Can.   Engineers. 

Tomsett,   Percy,   1st  Batn. 

Torney,  Fred-,  1st  Batn. 

Thompson,  Richard,  Royal  Cana- 
dian Engineers. 

Turner,  Edward,  4th  Can.  Field 
Artillery. 

Underwood,  William,   135th  Batn. 

Vickery,  Remington  G.,   18th  Batn. 

Vineh,  Victor  W.,   70th  Batn. 

Wakeling,  Campbell  S.,   70th  Batn. 

Walters,  Joseph  J.,  91st  Batn. 

Walsh,  Jos.  Michael,  70th  Batn. 

Warren,  John  W.,  7th  Batn. 

Warwick,  Wm.  T.,  1st  Batn. 

Wilson,  Edwin  G-,  1st  Batn. 

Wiesse,   Harold  J.,   135th   Batn. 

Woolford,  Robt.   Geo.,   142nd  Batn. 

Woolley,  Benjamin,  70th  Batn. 

Wyckoff,   Eric  C.    G.,    Royal  Naval. 

Wyatt,  Geo.  Edwin,  70th  Batn. 

Ziegler,  Eric  Hallam,  7th  Batn. 
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